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Paul Kruger and Krugerism 


“Ir the Bond is supreme, you will be under the domination of 
Krugerism for the next five years,” was the warning addressed by Mr. 
Rhodes to the electors of Port Elizabeth, three months ago. The 
Bond is supreme, and one looks anxiously towards Cape Colony for a 
manifestation of the malevolent influence which, we were told, would 
set every Dutchman’s hand against his English neighbour, would bring 
Cape Colony under the heel of the Boer oppressor, and would paralyze 
development throughout South Africa. So far, little has happened to 
justify so pessimistic a prophecy ; Paul Kruger rests quietly in Pretoria, 
and the accustomed quantity of merchandise is passed northward from 
Port Elizabeth to Rhodesia. Even in the House of Assembly, Sir 
Gordon Sprigg’s gravest charge against the Ministry is that they have 
appropriated his programme. But for his occasional attendance at a 
Bond meeting, or at a League assembly, the industrious elector would. 
be unaware of the momentous change which has taken place in the 
policy of the Colony within the past six months. 

To the student of affairs, a definition of Krugerism is almost as 
difficult as the comprehension of its differentiation from Rhodesism is 
to the average payer of taxes within the Colony. If the settler 
considers the question at all, apart from the personalities ruling the 
Parties, he recognises a distinction between Rhodesism as a practical 
internal policy, inspired by the great Idea of developing Rhodesia, and 
Krugerism as a practical internal policy, inspired by the great Idea of 
developing the two Republics. As matter of fact, he does not go 
beyond declaring himself a Rhodes’ man or an anti-Rhodes’ man, 
caring little for the abstract theories behind a commanding personality. 
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So soon as one attempts to get deeper than this declaration of 
personal allegiance, the question is beset with difficulties. Mr. Rhodes 
has defined Krugerism, somewhat obscurely, as “ Afrikanderism upon 
the basis of the Transvaal; that is, a difference between those who are 
born here and those who come here.” According to this definition, 
the essence of Krugerism, as applied to Cape Colony, would be the 
attempt to benefit the colonial-born populace at the expense of the 
immigrant European section. At first sight this definition is justifiable 
of a Party which once raised the cry of “South Africa for the 
Afrikanders,” but Mr. Schreiner—according to Mr. Rhodes, the 
exponent of Krugerism in Cape Colony—has given no indication of 
such an aspiration in his declaration of Bond policy before the House 
of Assembly. According to Mr. Schreiner, the policy of the new 
Ministry will be towards a cordial co-operation- with the northern 
territories opened up by Mr. Rhodes, the same cordial co-operation 
with the two Republics, the attainment of a Customs Union through- 
out South Africa, the support of the High Commissioner in the exercise 
of his Imperial functions, the maintenance of British supremacy in 
South Africa, and the contribution of as substantial a sum towards the 
maintenance of the Imperial Navy as the means of the Colony will 
allow. This is the policy which Mr. Rhodes warned the constituencies 
came straight from Pretoria and was aimed at the division of South 
Africa ‘‘ into two camps as two races,” and the separation of the new 
countries of the North from the old countries of the South. The im- 
putation that the Bond Party is inspired by a Krugerite policy, inimical 
to Imperial interests in South Africa, may be dismissed as an 
electioneering dodge on a parallel with Sir Gordon Sprigg’s unfounded 
charge of disloyalty against the Afrikanders, and Mr. Rhodes’ state- 
ment—since frankly admitted to be a libel—that his opponent in the 
contest for Barkly West had his election expenses defrayed by the 
Transvaal Government. 

If public declarations were to be accepted as satisfactory 
definitions of national aspirations, President Kruger’s recent speech at 
Pretoria might be accepted as a complete confutation of the charges 
against Krugerism. Mr. Kruger, speaking in the presence of the 
President of the Orange Free State, said: ‘‘ We (the two Republics) 
have no desire to threaten anybody, but wish to live in peace, for our 
people are the heads of families—they are taxpayers, not soldiers. We 
believe that closer union will promote commerce and industry, and, 
therefore, will benefit all. It is the aim of the Republics to bring 
about a good understanding throughout all South Africa.” There is in 
this pacificatory declaration a mighty difference from the aggressive 
policy so confidently placed in the mouth of Mr. Kruger by Mr. 
Rhodes. And yet Mr. Rhodes’ definition of Krugerism—as apart from 
the deductions he draws from it—is probably the nearest the truth. 
The Boers do not desire the flooding of the country with alien 
speculators financed by foreign capitalists ; and they would welcome 
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the presence of a Party in Cape Colony to obstruct the steps of the 
stranger and assist in the aggrandisement of the original settlers. But 
there is a wide gulf between the existence of such an inarticulate 
ambition and the propagation by intrigue of its principles within 
another State. Neither Mr. Schreiner nor any one of his colleagues 
has shown any sympathy with an aspiration which may appeal to their 
sentiment, but is opposed to their ideas of beneficial development. 

The Boers themselves have long since recognised the hopelessness 
of the struggle to preserve their pristine simplicity, and are nobly 
endeavouring to keep pace with the advance of civilisation throughout 
their country. The nobility of the attempt is enhanced by its 
opposition to the whole past history of Boer evolution. An unkind 
destiny has forced Paul Kruger and his fellow Boers into a position for 
which they are as little fitted by nature as by education. As the wary 
leader of a commando, as the diplomat treating for the recognition of 
a poor but independent commonwealth, Paul Kruger took precedence 
by right of inborn ability and life-long experience. But, as the law- 
maker for a cosmopolitan community of phenomenal precocity, he was 
placed where neither his nor his compatriots’ knowledge was 
applicable, and where his instinct could not assist him. The man 
who, for sixty years of his life, had been engaged in a struggle to 
isolate his race, to preserve undisturbed the pastoral simplicity of their 
existence, was called upon in his old age to legislate for those who 
scorned his principles and despised his scheme of government. 

When, in August, 1881, Paul Kruger saw the attainment of 
his life’s ambition in the formal recognition of the South African 
Republic, he had reason to congratulate himself upon the successful 
termination to a career of unusual stress and hardship. The struggle 
for independence, which had occupied the minds of the people’s 
leaders for over forty years, was ended; and, with its conclusion, came 
that opportunity for repose which had never yet fallen to the lot of 
a Boer statesman. With a territory assured to them, rich enough to 
satisfy their wants, but not to tempt envious interference from 
without, the farmers saw no prospect of any problem more serious 
than the suppression of a Zulu or Matabele raid disturbing the eyen 
course of their placid political life. But, just when Paul Kruger was 
thus felicitating himself on the permanent expulsion of the most 
harassing element in the commonwealth’s affairs of State, he was 
brought face to face with a situation more irritating, more complex, 
than any that had presented itself under the old régime. The 
discovery of gold removed for ever that sense of security which the 
poverty of their possession had given the settlers; and, at the same 
time, filled the Republic with an ever increasing population, composed 
of all nations, and united only in their common discontent with the 
simple measures which had sufficed for the guidance of the pastoral 
community. 

Thus, unexpectedly, the slow-minded Boers found the whole design 
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of their national policy cancelled. Whereas they had aimed at so 
encysting themselves as to preserve those principles which to them 
were paramount, maintaining their national existence almost entirely 
from internal sources, and considering foreign opinion only in so far 
as concerned the avoidance of all cause of offence with the Powers 
beyond their borders; they found it imperative so to alter their entire 
economy as to depend chiefly on external sources for their 
maintenance, and to frame their laws with due regard for a 
heterogeneous foreign population with whose principles and require- 
ments they were most imperfectly acquainted. That in twelve years 
this reformation of Krugerism has not been completed to the entire 
satisfaction of the new population is, perhaps, not more surprising 
than that six hundred and thirty years of Parliamentary Government 
have not availed to bring the British Statute-Book into complete 
accord with public opinion. 

Although the possession of the world’s richest goldfield, and the 
immigration of a large, taxable population, assured the Republic a 
wealth and a position of which it had not dreamt in 1881, the 
change was not looked upon as an unmixed blessing by the Boers. 
Increase of revenue brought increase of responsibility, and that in a 
direction in which the Boers were least prepared to accept it. For 
over half a century they had struggled to free themselves from 
association with a people whose laws and conventions were incompre- 
hensible and distasteful to them, and now Fate had imposed upon 
them the task of framing a code for the intruders’ government. The 
antagonism between the old Krugerism and the new explains much 
that is otherwise unintelligible in the Boer attitude. One section 
of the Transvaal burghers, composed, for the greater part, of those 
who had most recently joined the Republic, welcomed the new-comers 
and willingly recognised their claim to political rights, forming 
themselves a Progressive Party; another small section hailed the 
Uitlander as lawful prey, and sought only for opportunity to impose 
burdens and exact taxes—they composed the Reactionary Party. But 
the great mass of the people, to whom belonged Paul Kruger and the 
majority of the voortrekkers, accepted the presence of the new 
population with such cordiality as was possible to men who had spent 
a lifetime in the vain endeavour to found an isolated community of 
Boers free from the irritating exactions of an alien and hostile society. 
They appreciated the necessity of so amending their constitution as 
to meet the altered conditions of the case, but were firm in their 
determination to maintain their hard-won independence as the 
essential standard of all legislation, internal or external. These 
clements combined to form the basis of the policy which is now called 
Krugerism, and, by aid of which, the Boers hoped to govern a 
population of mixed nationality and most unstable principles. 

Both the successes and the failures of this policy are, in great 
part, reflections of the strong and weak elements of the President’s 
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character. For the position of President of the Boer Republic, 
Paul Kruger was fitted by virtue of a patriotism which had been 
proved in the field and at the council-board ; by reason of a natural 
shrewdness, which attained to the full dignity of statesmanship in the 
guidance of affairs within the realms of his experience ; by reason of 
a self-reliance which ensured decision of action; and by a personal 
acquaintance with the history and policy of his compatriots, which, 
in an unlettered community, fulfilled every essential of education. 
For the post of law-maker to the Uitlander population, Paul Kruger 
was unsuited, by reason of a national prejudice which had been 
intensified by the accidents of his career ; by reason of a sensitiveness 
which became sullen opposition under the lash of hostile criticism ; 
and by reason of a profound ignorance of the political conditions 
which obtained in all progressive communities. With such qualifica- 
tions and such defects, the President of the South African Republic 
approached the task of conciliating the progressive and money-making 
Uitlander, and of maintaining the supremacy in the State of the 
conservative and indigent Boer. That he has been more successful 
in dealing with the latter proposition is not surprising in a man of 
Mr. Kruger’s training and attainments. 

Much of our knowledge of the South African question has been 
brought home to us by Mr. Chamberlain. In the popular opinion, 
he has represented the Imperialist attitude towards Krugerism as 
distinct from Mr. Rhodes’ more personal opposition to the Transvaal 
national policy. To appreciate the true inwardness of the situation, 
it is necessary to distinguish the paths by which the Secretary for 
the Colonies and the President of the Republic have respectively 
approached it. It is impossible to contemplate the position of these 
two men without recognising the dramatic fitness of their antagonism. 
Of all present-day statesmen, Mr. Chamberlain is the most modern. 
The product of a commercial age, he embodies those virtues which 
are most wanting in the Boer character. Rapid of thought, prompt 
to act, impatient of delay, he presents a strange contrast to Paul 
Kruger’s slow immobility, his love of procrastination, and his com- 
plete failure to grasp the mutability of political conditions. Mr. 
Chamberlain, with his patriotism neatly ruled with money-columns, 
cynically distrustful of sentiment, and concerned only with the 
Present and the Practical, has little in common with the Boer 
President jealously guarding his people’s independence, and learning 
the value of money only to clutch it with an old man’s fondness. 
These are the diverse qualities which prompted Mr. Chamberlain, in 
a moment of generous impatience, to interrupt the Transvaal’s 
counsels with a scheme of autonomous government, and which 
inspired Mr. Kruger to despatch, after months of cautious calculation, 
his indemnity claim for the Jameson Raid. 

To Mr. Chamberlain, his duty in South Africa is a simple one. 
He has defined it as “thé maintaining in their integrity the rights 
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which we have under the Convention and our position as the 
Paramount Power in South Africa.” This is an eminently concise 
and business-like statement of a case which would seem to provide 
slight opportunity for discussion. But, to Mr. Kruger, the situation 
is complicated by sixty years’ knowledge of British mismanagement in 
South Africa ; and, beyond the strict letter of the law as inscribed in 
the London Convention of 1884, he sees little necessity for conciliating 
the latest developments of British sentiment. He remembers that a 
great party of farmers trekked north from Cape Colony in 1836, forced 
to this step by ‘‘ the insecurity of life and property occasioned by 
recent measures, inadequate compensation for the loss of the slaves, 
and the despair of obtaining recompense for the ruinous losses by the 
Kafir invasion.”” He has seen Great Britain, under the influence of 
the missionary societies, foster, in turn, the power of the great native 
tribes—the Xosas, the Basutos, the Zulus—till they were strong 
enough to burst from their fastnesses and pour over the frontier 
settlements, massacring the farmers and laying waste their homesteads. 
He has watched Great Britain force independence upon the Orange 
River Sovereignty because the existence of a Dutch Republic would 
form ‘‘a secure barrier against barbarians,” and would engage the 
attention of those unruly Bantu nations that had built up their 
power under British protection. He has seen the independence of 
the Republic acknowledged by Great Britain in 1852, and denied in 
1877. He has journeyed twice to London to protest against the 
violation of a sacred treaty by Britain, and once to arrange the terms 
of a new Convention. He has driven back the fillibustering expedition 
of Dr. Jameson, and has defeated the ambitious schemes of Mr. 
Rhodes. He has observed innumerable flowing-tides of the ‘‘ forward” 
policy, followed by as many ebbing-tides of the ‘‘no extension” mood. 
Yet is he asked to accept, without question, Mr. Chamberlain’s brusque 
intimation that Great Britain is just in her intention towards the 
Republic, but determined to enforce due consideration for her 
subjects within the State. The slowness of Krugerism to recognise 
the new-born stability of our Colonial policy is the fault of a too 
retentive memory. 

The vacillation of British policy during sixty years in South Africa 
has so mystified the Boer that it has left him with only one clear idea 
—the necessity for maintaining the independence of his State. Such 
is the essence of Krugerism. To attain it he turns to every weapon 
within his grasp. With a characteristic ungainliness, he has passed 
much restrictive legislation which he has no intention of enforcing, but 
whose presence on his Statute-book adds to his sense of security. The 
Alien Expulsion Act bulks largely in the diatribes of the fervent 
Jingoes, but has only once been put in operation—to expel from the 
country the ruffianly adventurer, von Veltheim, who killed Mr. 
Woolf Joel, but was discharged on a technicality. The Alien 
Immigration Act is proclaimed a reactionary measure on every 
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Uitlander platform, but contains no essential difference from the 
measure introduced by Lord Salisbury to the House of Commons in 
July, 1894. The Press Law has been universally condemned as a 
retrogressive measure, but it has not been pointed out that the 
Attorney-General of the Republic intimated that he would not enforce 
its more oppressive clauses; neither has it been remembered that, 
although certain newspapers have been temporarily suppressed under 
the new law, the suppression could have been given effect to equally 
under the former unchallenged Act. This nervous desire to possess 
the most powerful legislative machinery for dealing with contingencies 
has furnished the enemies of Krugerismn with magnificent weapons of 
attack which, however, are not justified by the conditions prevailing 
in the State. The Boer seems to have taken every opportunity of 
presenting himself in the worst possible light before the unfriendly eyes 
of his critics at a distance. If he had time afforded him, in which to 
regain confidence in the Uitlander, he would probably blot out from 
his Statute-book those measures which disfigure it. But, in the mean- 
time, Mr. Chamberlain points with exultant finger at an article which 
imposed on the members of the old Johannesburg Sanitary Board the 
necessity of conducting their meetings in Dutch. The accusation is 
incontrovertible, but it takes no account of the fact that the only 
language ever heard at the Board was English; that several members 
could not speak a word of Dutch; and that the official reports were 
inscribed in English. Such instances of the difference existing 
between the Krugerism of the Statute-book and that in actual practice 
might be multiplied to any extent. They only serve to prove that 
Krugerism is more active as a tool in the hands of clever politicians 
than as a menace to the Imperial factor in South Africa. 

It is Mr. Kruger’s misfortune that he has not recognised the great 
change which has taken place in British Colonial policy within the 
last decade, and, more especially, within the last three years. After 
sixty years’ experience of the contrary, it is difficult for him to realise 
that British statesmen are at last awaking to an interest in Imperial 
affairs almost as great as in the purely parochial. South Africans of 
every shade ofopinion had almost ceased to expect common sense in 
the occupant of the Colonial Office, and had become accustomed to 
use their own discretion in the management of all colonial affairs. The 
Chartered Company and the Transvaal Republic had been especially 
successful in eliminating the Imperial factor from their counsels, until 
Mr. Chamberlain showed that the village pump no longer obstructed 
the Colonial Secretary’s view of occurrences on the South African 
veld. The discovery that the Imperial Government intended to 
assume the personal supervision of its interests in the country came as 
a great shock to Dr. Jameson and to Mr. Kruger. The exponents of 
the rival policies of Rhodesism and Krugerism were equally taken by 
surprise ; that the Rhodesites were the first to adapt themselves to the 
changed conditions is neither to be wondered at nor unduly praised. 
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An eloquent opponent of Mr. Kruger’s has charged the Boer 
with being “‘ merely a human saurian, the survival of a type extinct 
elsewhere centuries since.” But this is not a fair accusation. 
The Boer is simply an uneducated colonist who has been too busily 
engaged with his own affairs to observe the changes which have 
occurred in the fifty years since his departure into the desert. For 
him, the interval between 1837 and 1887 is marked only by the dates 
of Kafir raids and the efforts of his leaders to obtain recognition 
from the British Government. When, at last, he has time to pause 
and observe the advance in the world around him, he is astonished 
to find himself upheld to universal execration as the unsightly 
survival of a past age, and one for whose extinction the world is 
clamouring. He is told that his treatment of the Uitlander is 
barbarous; and yet, when he was a subject of Her Majesty, he was 
heavily taxed for the maintenance of a Government in whose 
appointment he had no voice. He is told that his attempt to 
enforce the use of Dutch in State-aided schools is the act of a 
retrogressive despot; and yet, when he was a child in Cape Colony, 
there were no State-aided schools, his language was prohibited in 
public offices and courts of law, and he was not even permitted to 
address his memorials to Government in the only language of which 
he was master. He is charged with having a corrupt Legislature 
and a tainted Civil Service; in his knowledge of Cape Colony it was 
possible to approach the Governor only after liberally bribing those 
about his person. He is accused of paralysing the Uitlanders’ 
industries by granting monopolies; but such concessions were freely 
granted by the Governors while he was still domiciled in Cape Colony. 
He is said to favour a policy ‘‘ based upon intense hostility to the 
English-speaking population”; but he fled from British rule with the 
cry upon his lips :—‘‘ We complain of the unjustifiable odium which 
has been cast upon us by interested and dishonest persons, under the 
name of religion, whose testimony is believed in England to the 
exclusion of all evidence in our favour.” It is alleged that “the 
status and independence of the Bench have on more than one occasion 
been attacked”; but, until within eight years of the Boer exodus, the 
Judges of Cape Colony were wholly subservient to the Governor 
who, with the Lieutenant-Governor, formed a Court of Appeal with 
power to mitigate or suspend the sentences of the lower courts. 
It is charged against him that burghers alone are entitled to be 
jurymen in the Transvaal; but, although the Boers were burghers of 
Cape Colony, they were excluded from the jury-box because of their 
inability to speak English, and this although prisoners and witnesses 
spoke no other tongue than Dutch. The conditions which, he is told, 
render his continued control of the Transvaal impossible are almost 
identical with those which prevailed in Cape Colony at the time of 
his emigration, and, in his opinion, are the natural accompaniment 
of a modern, complicated system of government. Were he permitted 
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to continue his own simple methods, he would escape much that is 
charged against him, but the Uitlander declared for the more corrupt 
system demanded by civilisation, and he has got it. Why is he not 
satisfied ? To the Boer, before the time of the gold discovery, the 
State was but an expansion of the Awis-houding with all its cares and 
worries, augmented indeed, yet calling for the same justice and the 
same morality as did the little homestead on the veld. With his 
Bible for political hand-book, and the unchronicled events of his own 
experience to form a constitutional history, he succeeded where the 
British Government miserably failed. Having adopted the form of 
Government required by the conditions of the nineteenth century, 
he has employed the last decade, as has been shown, in passing 
measures for his own protection and the conservancy of his 
independence. But there is in this no just ground for presuming him 
incapable of development or characterising him as the mere sickly 
survival of a lower civilisation. 

Asa matter ot fact, the Boer has developed most surprisingly since 
the time when, twelve years ago, he woke to find himself a spectacle for 
the modern political world. While it is essential to a proper under- 
standing of the meaning of Krugerism to recognise how unexpectedly 
the responsibility of a governing people has been forced upon the Boers, 
and how little prepared they were to accept the burden, it may be 
premised that only a small minority would now return to their old 
independence at the price of their former insignificance. It may also 
safely be asserted that the peace-at-any-price party will never contain 
the name of Paul Kruger. He has tasted the sweets of government, and 
has experienced the rare excitement of handling large revenues, has 
been accorded almost unlimited power by his burghers, and has won 
distinction in the great world of diplomacy. To maintain the inde- 
pendence of the Republic has become with him the master-passion of 
a statesman, rather than the sacred aspiration of a patriot. To that 
end, aided by the suggestion of his European advisers, -he has not 
hesitated to make use of all the tricks of the diplomat. He has watched 
with delight all the elements of discord in the camp of the Uitlander, 
has encouraged the immigration of French colonists to correct 
German influences, and has employed the prejudices of Dutch 
Afrikanders to neutralise the schemes of British Jingoes. He has 
learned from the decline of Rhodesism the real strength of Krugerism, 
and is not likely to jeopardize his supremacy in the Transvaal by ill- 
timed interference in the affairs of Cape Colony. Were Paul Kruger 
immortal, Krugerism might be a permanent policy, but Cecil Rhodes 
has the advantages of youth and financial strength. He will live to 
see the downfall of Krugerism, but its creator will be in his grave first. 


DouGLas STory. 








The Mystery of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 


I. Wuo was “Mr. W. H.’”? 


Ir has been prophesied that 1899 will be known as ‘“‘ Shakespeare’s 
Year,” and that the year is to mark an epoch and a climax in research, 
revelation, and illumination in respect to the poet’s works and life. A 
great biography from the pen of George Brandes has already arrested 
the attention of students; Mr. Wyndham’s edition of the Poems has 
speedily won favour; Mr. Sidney Lee’s promised book has been eagerly 
awaited. The prophecy of a ‘“‘Shakespeare Year” may therefore be 
fulfilled ; but, if we are really to know and understand our poet, we 
must get rid of sentimental legends and superstitions concerning him, 
and clear the air of some of the popular errors attendant upon his 
fame. No doubt the orthodox, though untenable, traditions will be 
parted with reluctantly, and he who dismisses many a favourite theory 
and insists upon demonstrations and facts will incur the risk of being 
pilloried as a heretic and iconoclast; but this should not deter the 
conscientious seeker after truth. Shakespearean devotees pour 
contempt on faddists and craze-mongers, say, of the Baconian type; 
but too often do they forget that, in some respects, their easy credulity 
has led themselves astray. In the Sonnets the greatest stumbling- 
block of all is to be found—those misunderstood, misinterpreted poems 
which have sent scores of theorists upon a false quest and left them in 
confusion and darkness. 


“With this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart,” 


was Wordsworth’s conviction; and sharp comes the retort of Robert 
Browning— 
“ Did Shakespeare? If so, the less Shakespeare he /” 


In these two statements we get an initial instance of the contrary 
points of view of earnest thinkers. They cannot agree upon a common 
starting-place for their criticism and observation ; while, not infrequently, 
a conclusion tenaciously held for a period is suddenly abandoned and 
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an entirely new theory substituted for it. In this connection, nothing 
is more worthy of note than the complete reversal of Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
attitude. In 1891 he believed that ‘‘ William Herbert was in all 
probability the ‘onlie begetter’ of the Sonnets;” and, in 1898, he finds 
reason for amending this judgment and believing that William Hall, an 
obscure stationer anda piratical publisher of Thorpe’s acquaintance, 
was the person signified. Now there is much more in this than an 
alteration of name. The change from Herbert, poet and patron, to 
Hall, a tradesman, implies a total alteration of the point of view and 
of the course of argument. ‘‘ Begetter” no longer means ‘“ inspirer” 
but ‘ procurer;” and ‘‘ Mr. W. H.” no longer represents the hero of 
the Sonnets, but a casual person who happened to obtain copies of 
them for the printer. Hence we may infer that Mr. Lee has arrived 
at the conclusion that the Dedication was a mere bit of publisher’s 
handiwork, of no literary importance, and having no connection what- 
ever with the Shakespeare poems or with episodes in Shakespeare’s life.* 
A great concession truly; a concession which will create a panic in the 
ranks of ingenious theorists that the Sonnets were dedicated to the 
poet’s friend, and that the initials of that friend’s name were W. H. 
It is no concern of mine to prove whether W. H. was William Hall, 
or any other person equally obscure; my task is only to show who 
“Mr. W. H.” was not and could not be. 

Every student knows the first reference to the Sonnets. It 
occurred in the ‘‘ Palladis Tamia, Wits’ Treasury,” of Francis Meres, 
published in 1598, and ran thus:—‘‘ As the soule of Ewuphorbus 
was thought to live in Pythagoras: so the sweete wittie soule of Ovid 
lives in mellifluous & hony-tongued Shakespeare, witnes his Venus 
and Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugred Sonnets among his private friends.” 
The reference and the date are important. In 1598, the ‘ sugred 
Sonnets,” or some of them, were in existence, and there were “ private 
friends” among whom to circulate them, doubtless in manuscript 
copies only ; the poems were good enough to be talked of, and we 
must take for granted that Meres had read and appreciated them 
But how far the poet had then proceeded in his work, how wide or 
how contracted was the circle of friends who knew of them, and what 
his intention was concerning them, no one can positively say. Eleven 
years later, in 1609, Thomas Thorpe, a well-known publisher of the 
dramas of the leading authors of the period, sent them forth into the 
world as ‘‘Shake-speares Sonnets: never before Imprinted.” The 
publication was unauthorised and unacknowledged. The arrangement 
of the Sonnets was capricious. Thirty-one years later, when the next 
edition appeared, an entirely new arrangement was made, and some of 
the Sonnets then bore titles. Suffice it, at this point, to say that 
William Shakespeare, the author, never had hand or part in the publi- 


* These lines are written pending the publication of Mr. Lee’s work, and upon 
the merest hint of its contents. 
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cation of these poems which are said to contain the secret of his life. 
Certain private friends might see them, but they were not for the 
world. 

From the first they seemed doomed to be. misunderstood. 
Fanciful meanings and interpretations were given to them by a few, 
such as Gildon and Dr. Sewell, who deemed that the poet had no 
other motive than to celebrate the beauty of a mistress who had caused 
him pain; Dr. Farmer, who thought they were addressed to the poet’s 
nephew, William Harte (who, it was subsequently ascertained, would 
have been only nine years old at the time of Thorpe’s publication, and 
actually unborn when the Sonnets were composed) ; and Tyrwhitt, who 
reasoned from a seeming pun that they were addressed to Will 
Hews, or Hughes, who has never been proved to exist.* Steevens 
detested the Sonnets, but he dispelled one foolish error to which some 
of his predecessors had been victims: that all the Sonnets were 
addressed to a woman. How that conclusion was ever arrived at, 
despite sense and personal pronouns, is scarcely to be explained. But 
at least, when we know that so much pure fantasy has originated from 
these Sonnets, we may be held justified in regarding all conclusions 
suspect even when learned men and true students have arrived at them. 

The Sonnets have been aptly termed the “‘ chief battle-ground in 
Shakespearean biography.” Around them conflict wages perpetually, 
and the spectator of the scene cannot but observe that scarce a 
champion who enters the lists escapes injury, mutilation, or death. 
The rival theorists fight hard among themselves and demolish each 
other in furious combat. Their various theories are mutually destruc- 
tive, and he who favours the Southampton cause is an adept at 
demolishing the claims of Herbert; while the champion of Herbert 
utterly routs the adherents of Southampton. Both combine again to 
inflict defeat upon the ingenious little band who, relying on Sonnet xx 
with its by-play and its puns on the words “‘hues” and “‘ use,” set up 
a phantom Willie Hughes as ‘‘the master-mistress” of the poet’s 
passion. The antagonists might be left among their own ruins, to 
recover as best they might from wounds that seem fatal, or to per- 
severe with the case which apparently has been crushed. But it 
happens that one champion has been left untended in the field, not as 
a victor who has proved his cause, but as one who still awaits the 
arrival of a respondent to his challenge. This is Mr. Tyler, who has 
ably advocated the claims of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, to 
be the “‘ onlie begetter ” of the Sonnets, and has set forth reasons for 
believing that Mary Fytton, Pembroke’s mistress, was the Dark Lady 
of the later stanzas. Mr. Tyler has not been utterly overthrown in 
argument, and long toleration of his position may have led to the mis- 
conception that he has established it. Mr. George Wyndham 


* Equally preposterous was the theory of Chalmers that the Sonnets were 
addressed to Queen Elizabeth in flattery. 
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favours him; Dr. George Brandes thinks the conclusion unavoidable 
that Pembroke “should be identified with ‘Mr. W. H.’” (Vol. 1, 
p- 315) ; and, as we have seen, Mr. Sidney Lee has only quite lately been 
converted from the same doctrine. The fear is that something like 
finality may begin to attach to Mr. Tyler’s conclusions, and that the 
general mass of the public may begin to imagine that his arguments 
are uncontested and therefore to be implicitly accepted, unless a very 
strong and determined stand is made against them. I shall presently 
show why I am convinced that his position is untenable, his reasoning 
inaccurate, and his theory unjust ; but, before so doing, I must refer to 
the one conspicuous theory in opposition to Mr. Tyler’s, that which 
aims at demonstrating that ‘“‘Mr. W. H.” was “H. W.”—Henry 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. 

It will be remembered that to the first edition of the Sonnets a 
contorted, ungrammatical, ambiguous Dedication was prefixed, sadly 
out of keeping with Shakespeare’s polished Dedications to Venus and 
Adonis and Lucrece. This Dedication, which was signed with the 
initials of the publisher, Thomas Thorpe, should be noted :— 


To. the. onlie. begetter. of. 
these. insving. sonnets. 
Mr. W. H. all. happinesse. 
and. that. eternitie. 
promised. , 

by. 
ovr. ever-living. poet. 
wisheth. 
the. well-wishing. 
adventvrer. in. 
setting. 
forth. 
ye ¥" 


Let it be steadily borne in mind that this is purely the composition of 
the publisher, who, moreover, was issuing the work without the 
sanction of the author. There would have been a certain appropriate- 
ness in the fact that the Sonnets were dedicated to the Earl of South- 
ampton, who admittedly was the patron and friend of the poet, and to 
whom Shakespeare had respectfully yet devotedly inscribed his first 
published work. The strongest and worthiest attempt to prove 
Southampton the hero of the Sonnets was made by Mr. Gerald 
Massey in 1866, when, in that valuable volume, “‘Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
and his Private Friends,” he brought an immense amount of scholar- 
ship and the results of research to bear upon his subject and to buttress 
his daring conjectures. It was a fine speculation finely treated, and 
we should be thankful for Mr. Massey’s vain enterprise if only for the 
sake of the important incidental facts and discoveries to which it led 
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him. For his enterprise was vain and futile; but, like the voyages of 
early explorers who sought a non-existent E] Dorado, it was valuable 
for the unexpected truths, the unknown territories, it revealed by the 
way. 

Gerald Massey’s theory is so complex, and includes so many 
hypotheses, that despite all its ingenuity and plausibility it is unaccep- 
table. Not only does it ask us to credit, on very slight grounds, that 
the Sonnets wereaddressed to Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, 
but it demands that we shall believe that Shakespeare wrote some of 
the Sonnets at the Earl’s suggestion, and others at the suggestion of 
the Countess, in order that this couple could send them to one another. 
As if this were not outrageous and unlikely enough, we next have a 
story arranged for us purposely to fit in with the moods, changes, 
phases, and hints in the Sonnets. Thus, we are to assume (there is no 
proof) that Elizabeth Vernon, the Countess, was jealous of her friend, 
Lady Rich—hence the Sonnets on jealousy; we are to assume that 
Elizabeth Vernon “ repaid the Earl by a flirtation of her own”—hence 
the Sonnets conveying reproaches, which we are again to assume were 
written by Shakespeare for the Earl to send to the lady. We are next 
to assume that, after a period of misunderstanding and misgiving, the 
Earl and the lady were wedded and that Shakespeare wrote a Sonnet 
on their marriage; we are then to assume that, when Southampton was 
sent to the Tower, the Sonnets on absence were addressed to him by the 
poet; we are to assume, further, that William Herbert subsequently had 
a guilty passion for Lady Rich, that Lady Rich was the dark lady 
with the “mourning eyes,” that it was she who was beloved by Sir 
Philip Sidney, and that all these facts are directly or obliquely referred 
to in the last score or more of Sonnets, written, this time, by Shakes- 
peare for Herbert. But although Lady Rich was the person, in 
Gerald Massey’s opinion, who occasioned the most violent jealousy on 
the part of Elizabeth Vernon, the admission is made that the two were 
always the best of friends and that nothing parted them. 

How can this medley possibly be accepted, with its unwieldy pile 
of assumption and its insignificant substratum of fact? How can we 
believe that Shakespeare, ata time of growing greatness, was content 
to write Sonnets on maudlin jealousy for other people, or to celebrate 
the intrigues of a debased courtier? Could he have infused the 
passion, imparted the fire, into his burning lines, if simply writing at 
the dictation of a Southampton and a Pembroke, and if having no 
better stimulus than lovers’ quarrels, domestic broils, or vicious 
pursuits? Was it probable that Pembroke, himself no mean poet, 
would have entrusted Shakespeare with the story of his secret guilt 
in order that the poet could enshrine it in matchless verse and help 
him, by the advocacy of unmatched poems, to ruin the life and blast 
the fame of one of the worthiest women of the time? Mr. Massey’s 
theory, with all its wit and plausibility, is astounding, and it was fated 
to the rejection which has overtaken it. Yet his failure to prove that 
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Shakespeare was the hack of Southampton and Pembroke, and the 
go-between for courtiers and their mistresses, does not wholly ruin the 
theory that some of the Sonnets were intended for or addressed to 
Southampton; and to this subject I shall recur at a later stage. 
For the present, however, let us dismiss Southampton as “ Mr. W. H.,” 
and as, in any sense, the “‘ begetter”’ of the Sonnets. 

This brings us to the sole remaining theory, and the most 
important of all, even as it is, in some of its aspects, the most 
mischievous. It is the final, and the most valiant, effort to prove 
that ‘‘Mr. W. H.” was the poet’s friend and inspirer, and that the 
story suggested in the Sonnets was the personal history of the poet, 
his friend, and a mistress common to both. If this theory can be 
demolished, the last has been seen of that curious but misguided band 
of commentators who, by a preliminary misunderstanding of the 
publisher’s Dedication, have entirely failed to grasp the significance 
and inner meaning of the poems. It is a thousand pities that the 
Dedication has almost invariably been read in connection with the 
Sonnets, and that, as a consequence, the judgment should have been 
perverted from the first. One might safely affirm that, were the 
Sonnets put in the nands of a stranger minus the publisher’s preface, 
that stranger would arrive at a prompter and more probable meaning 
of the poems than any person can do who is first perturbed by the 
mysterious and equivocal allusion to ‘“‘Mr. W. H.” It is a mere 
trifle, but, like the pebble in Ruskin’s streamlet, it may alter the 
whole aspect of the landscape. 

We will examine this subject in the light of history and logic, 
and see to what conclusion it brings us. 

Less than ten years have passed since Mr. Tyler evolved his 
theory of William Herbert, or, rather, elaborated an idea which had 
been entertained by other speculative minds. Upon the frail basis of 
undistinguished initials he reared an immense and attractive super- 
structure. Little notice would or need have been taken of this clever 
essay in guesswork save for the fact that, tacitly, Mr. Tyler’s airy 
vision has come to be regarded as a thing of substance. All the 
probabilities against it were urged at the time the volume was 
published, but no alternative theory was advanced. It is necessary 
to construct as well as to destroy, and Mr. Tyler’s theory has 
maintained a place because there was nothing to push it from the 
ground. Yet this theory has no deep or firm foundation, and it must 
crumble away at the finger-touch of fact. A careful examination of 
dates and events in the lives of Shakespeare and Pembroke almost 
suffices to rob Mr. Tyler’s case of reality. 

The Sonnets were avowedly the work of the poet’s “ pupil pen.” 
Many of them were written before he had made a public appearance 
as an author—that is, before the year 1593. This we learn from the 
poet’s own declarations. Now William Herbert, afterwards Earl of 
Pembroke, was born in 1580,and consequently would be under thirteen 
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years of age when the poems were in course of composition. He was 
only eighteen when Meres printed his reference to the Sonnets which 
notoriously had been passed about some time previously among the 
poet’s private friends. Three years later, William Herbert ceased to 
be “ Mr. W. H.” in any sense, for the death of his father, in January 
1601, caused his succession to the peerage, and henceforth he was known 
and invariably addressed as the Earl of Pembroke. Yet we are asked 
to believe that, eight years afterwards, a printer would presume to refer 
tohimas ‘‘Mr.W.H.” For this, of course, a reason has to be found, 
or, if a reason be not discoverable, one must be fabricated. Accor- 
dingly, it is suggested, or assumed, that the reference to Herbert had to 
be particularly guarded lest offence should be given to the Earl’s 
family and friends if he were known to be the “ begetter” of the 
passionate poems. It appears to have been quite overlooked by the 
authors of this precious explanation that, if the poet’s grand secret was 
known to a piratical publisher of the period, it was not likely to have 
been a secret at all. If Thorpe knew it, why not a thousand more 
who had seen the Sonnets in private, and who certainly had greater 
claims to Shakespeare’s confidence than the man who purloined his 
literary property? The explanation offered is a pure presumption, not 
warranted by facts or common sense. Nor was there any need to 
guard Herbert's character, for his immorality was notorious and was 
the occasion of his public disgrace and punishment. 

The onus of proving that Shakespeare and Pembroke met and 
were friends rests upon the theorists who declare that Herbert was the 
friend addressed in almost idolatrous terms of adulation by the poet. 
Facts are once more against the conjecture. In 1598, Shakespeare, 
then being thirty-four years of age, had written some, and perhaps 
many, of the Sonnets attesting his devotion to the “ master-mistress 
of his passion.” He certainly could not have met Herbert before this 
date, as it was only in 1598 that Herbert came to London and had 
the opportunity of encountering Shakespeare. But did they meet ? 
Let us see what Dr. George Brandes says, whilst desirous of putting the 
case as strongly as possible for Mr. Tyler’s theory :— 

“‘He [Herbert] came to London . . . and very soon, 
in all probability, made the acquaintance of Shakespeare, with 
whom he doubtless remained on terms of friendship until the poet's 
death.” (Vol. i. p. 316). 

“In London, young Herbert lived at Baynard’s Castle, close 
to the Blackfriars Theatre, and may thus have been brought in 
contact with the players. It is more probable, however, that {his 
mother) aroused his interest in Shakespeare ; and im that case, the 
poet, im all probability, made the acquaintance ... . in 
1598.” (Vol. i. p. 320). 

The italics are, of course, my own. The above quotations faithfully 
represent the ‘“‘facts’’ upon which the intimacy of Shakespeare and 
Herbert is proven, and they are characteristic of the manner in which 
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assumptions are freely made in order to support desired conclusions. 
It will be seen at a glance that the whole of the case is hypothetical, 
that it cannot be demonstrated that Shakespeare and Pembroke were 
known to each other in 1598, that, even if it could be, this would not 
account for the Sonnets written previous to that date, and that, even 
if that difficulty were somehow removed, evidence would still be 
wanting that this particular person was the poet’s hero. 

For, let us next ascertain the exact sentiments of the poet towards 
his idolised friend, and observe the main thread of the story of the 
interwoven lives of poet, friend, and mistress. Roughly speaking —, 
and-I wish it to be understood that I am now, for the purposes of 
immediate argument, treating the themes of the Sonnets in a very 
different manner to what I hope to do on a future occasion—roughly 
speaking, the themes of the Sonnets are as follow :— 

. Earnestly beseeching a young and handsome man to marry. 

II. Revealing the poet’s intense friendship for a man. 

III. Deploring temporary absences and estrangements from the 
friend. 

IV. Fearing rivals in the friend’s attachment and affection. 

V. Jealous of a woman’s influence over the friend. 

VI. Ready to make great personal sacrifices to preserve the 
friend’s love, and willing to overlook all faults and be 
deaf to scandals. 

VII. Appealing to the so-called ‘‘ Dark Lady.” 

This is not the division I should make if I were dealing with the 
motives and meanings of the Sonnets apart from all personal issues ; 
but it is a fair and useful division otherwise, and in strict accordance 
with the reading and interpretation of Mr. Tyler, Mr. Massey, Dr. 
Brandes, and others. 

The first point that strikes us as extraordinary is that the poet, 
in seventeen stanzas of increasing power, should supplicate William 
Herbert to marry, and marry without delay. The man thus exhorted 
was eighteen years of age, or, admitting a slight doubt as to the 
actual time of composition, was at most twenty-one. He was not in 
ill-health. He was handsome and much sought after. He was no 
misogynist. At the age of seventeen he had been “‘ quite prepared to 
enter upon the engagement” with Bridget Vere, daughter of the 
Earl of Oxford, in compliance with his parents’ wishes. He was 
‘“‘immoderately given up to women,” as Clarendon tells us. In 1601, 
when he was only twenty-one, he became the father of a child by 
Mary Fytton, a Maid of Honour to the Queen, and his intrigue with 
that strange beauty had extended over a considerable period. Such, 
then, was the young man urged to marry lest his image should die, 
lest he be Death’s conquest, lest he be unremembered, and lest wasteful 
time should change his day of youth to sullied night. We can 
imagine how Herbert, engaged to be married at seventeen, im- 
moderately given up to women n his youth, carrying on an intrigue 
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with Mary Fytton, a father at twenty-one, still on the look out for a 
wife, and a husband at the age of twenty-four—we can imagine with 
what feelings such a man would receive a seventeen-fold argument to 
induce him to matrimony ! 

And why should William Shakespeare, player and poet, concern 
himself so anxiously about the marriage of this scion of a noble race 
whose acquaintance (if it existed) he had only just made? Why 
should he throw himself with such heat into the private and domestic 
affairs of a man who required restraint rather than urging towards 
relationship with women? Seventeen Sonnets addressed to William 
Herbert on such a subject, at this stage, were not only ridiculous but 
impertinent. Advice, if Shakespeare were the proper person to offer it, 
was required in an entirely different direction. And ifthe first seventeen 
Sonnets were actually addressed to William Herbert, then assuredly to 
the same person the arguments in Venus and Adonis were addressed, for 
they are identical. The passionate appeal of Venus is but an echo 
of the words, sentiments, and discussion of the Sonnets ; or, perhaps, 
it would be safer to say that the Sonnets renew the theme upon which 
Venus so eloquently discoursed. But now we are confronted with a 
dilemma. Venus and Adonis was dedicated to the Earl of Southampton, 
and there are many who can see a subtle connection between the 
appeal of Venus to Adonis and the wishes of Southampton’s friends 
as to his union with Elizabeth Vernon. There were more reasons for 
spurring Southampton on the subject than the young and dissolute 
Herbert, if for a moment we concede that it fell within the duty and 
province of Shakespeare to undertake any such task. But this is 
beside the question. The supporters of the Herbert theory are 
compelled to explain why, if Shakespeare addressed himself definitely 
to persons, he presented William Herbert with exactly the series 
of arguments which had already done service in Venus and Adonis, 
dedicated to the Earl of Southampton. If no personal reference were 
intended in the one case, why assume it in the other, and why, above 
all things, pick on the man least of all in need of such admonitions ? 

“Pembroke,” says Dr. Brandes, “‘ continued to the last the dissipated 
life of his youth.” He was, nevertheless, a man of elegance and 
learning, and he enjoyed the friendship of other men of learning. 
Jonson and Chapman knew him personally, but the only time 
Shakespeare’s name was associated with Pembroke’s was in the 
dedication of the First Folio of the poet’s work. But again the theorists 
are baffled, if not routed, for the First Folio edition was not published 
until seven years after Shakespeare’s death, and the dedication, 
addressed equally to the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, was 
entirely the product of Heminge and Condell. 

The next stage in this vague journey is the supposed Mary Fytton 
episode—to the doubly-obscure story an obscurer pendant. The Herbert 
theorists, having satisfied themselves by a mass of hypotheses, pre- 
sumptions, vain imaginings, and other things of their own subtle 
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devising, that “‘ Mr. W. H.” was the “‘ begetter”” of the Sonnets in the 
sense of being their inspirer; and that (by the same logic which 
proved Macedon and Monmouth to be alike because both commenced 
with an M) ‘‘W. H.” must be William Herbert, because the initials 
are the same ;—the theorists, having established this to their own 
great contentment, proceed to show that Herbert’s mistress, Mary 
Fytton, was the “‘ Dark Lady” of the Shakespeare Sonnets. To begin 
with, we may incidentally remark that the term “‘ Dark Lady” is 
unjustified and begs the question. The poet nowhere speaks of her 
as a lady, or leads us to understand that she was worthy of that 
designation. Quite the contrary—she is ‘‘ the wide world’s common- 
place,” a ‘‘ whitely wanton,” a heartless temptress. No indication is 
given of her superiority of position, and “lady” is not the epithet to 
apply to her. Nor is it certain that she was ‘“‘ dark,” save that she had 
‘Two pitch balls stuck in her face for eyes,” and that her eyes 
were “‘mourning.”* The hypothetical Sonnets (by which I mean those 
Sonnets beginning line by line with “If”), in a vein of irony and 
pleasantry, do not prove that the mistress was black and swarthy any 
more than they prove that her “‘ hairs were wires,” that her “ breasts 
were dun,” or that her “ breath reek’d.” She was “whitely,” ‘a 
beauty,” a musician, and the possessor of a voice the poet “‘ loved to 
hear.” But the poet's sketch of the beauty who enthralled him is 
altogether indefinite, evasive, and contradictory. No portrait of the 
woman he referred to can be conjured up from his description. Yet, 
even if it were proved that his mistress was dark and with black eyes, 
it would by no means follow that Mary Fytton was the prototype. 
There were more dark women than she in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Just as it cannot be proved that Shakespeare ever met Pembroke, 
so it cannot’ be proved that Shakespeare ever met, knew, or loved 
Mary Fytton. She was the daughter of a Cheshire Knight, was the 
‘‘ wild ’? member of an excellent family, and was Pembroke’s elder by 
two years and Shakespeare’s junior by fourteen years. The earliest 
period at which she could possibly have known the poet was in 1597, 
when Shakespeare’s company acted Love’s Labour’s Lost at Court—the 
play, by the way, in which a parallel ‘ dark” heroine had already 
been celebrated. But did Mary Fytton make the player’s acquaintance 
on this occasion? It must be assumed, first, that she was present 
(which is not known) at the festivities; and, second, that she, a 
woman of high degree, a favourite of the Queen’s, was introduced to 
the member of a despised profession, and at once condescended to 
become his mistress. We will see what proof is offered of this, and 
again quote Brandes, who sums up the case for Tyler :— 

“She must have made the acquaintance of the poet and player 
at earlier court festivities (!). Who can doubt that it was she who 
made the first advances?” (!). (Vol. i., p. 330). 

* Vide Gerald Massey’s important chapter on this subject. His arguments 


against the woman’s being “swarthy” or “black” appear to be conclusive. 
2* 
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“It has been thought surprising that, in Sonnet clii., in 
which Shakespeare calls her forsworn because he loves his lady, 
although married to another, he also states expressly that she, 
too, is married. . . It seemed difficult to reconcile this with 
the fact that she was always called by her father’s name. It is 
inferred that she had already been married . . . the marriage 
performed perhaps by some accommodating cleric . . . But the 
question of her different marriages remains somewhat obscure. 
(Vol. i., pp. 331-2). 

The italics are again mine. It will be seen there is not a single 
direct statement of fact in support of the contention that Shakespeare 
and Mary Fytton knew each other. What history records is that the 
Earl of Pembroke carried on an illicit amour with Mistress Fytton, 
and that, in 1601, she was “proved with child, and the Earl of 
Pembroke, being examined, confesseth a fact.” Mary Fytton gave 
birth to a still-born son; the Earl was cast in the Fleet, and continued 
in disgrace for some years. Now, if this woman were “the wide- 
world’s common-place,” that is, a strumpet, why did the Earl “‘ confess 
a fact’ which brought him heavy punishment, and how is it that the 
‘“‘ wide world’s common-place,”’ the concubine of a player, retained her 
place at Court until the moment she was “proved with child?” The 
Virgin Queen did not surround herself with courtesans. If Mary 
Fytton were the woman of the Sonnets, she must have been particu- 
larly vile, and Shakespeare’s opinion of her was decidedly depraved, 
for—‘‘ it is quite clear that Shakespeare consented to share her favour 
with his friend.” So says Brandes, truly interpreting the Sonnets 
themselves. Then indeed was Mary Fytton the “wide world’s 
common-place,” the mistress to be bandied about from one to another, 
and not the “triumphant prize,” the ‘pride to be proud of,” who 
“brought a breath from a higher world, an aroma of aristocratic 
womanhood, into Shakespeare’s life.” Brandes supports both theories: 
they are mutually destructive. 

There is another strong negative fact against the Mary Fytton 
idea. It is supplied by Lady Newdigate-Newdegate in ‘‘Gossip from 
a Muniment Room.” She has examined the whole of the correspon- 
dence of the Fytton family, and she says—‘‘ We have no hint in the 
letters that Mary had any personal acquaintance with Shakespeare.” 
(p. 33). To this, her ladyship adds—‘ From the portraits at Arbury, 
Mary was in no respect the brunette described by Shakespeare 
She was fair, not ‘dun’-complexioned, her hair was brown, not 
“‘black wires,” and her eyes were grey, not ‘raven black.’” (pp. 32-3). 
And at this point I might add that facts are equally against the 
Tylerian theory that Pembroke was the “ fair” man, the hero of the 
Sonnets. That Shakespeare described a man of feminine fairness, a 
man with “ woman’s face, with nature’s own hand painted,” a man 
“fair in knowledge as in hue,” and a miracle of beauty, is of course an 
elementary truism. But Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, in The Atheneum of 


July 11, 1891, wrote— 
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“‘T have ascertained that the facts are as dead against W. 
Herbert being white and red as is no against yes . . . Both 
his portraits depict him as ‘a dark man of rather rich complexion, 
dark-haired and bearded, and very like a certain type of burly 
Frenchman, the eyes a dark greyish blue, the complexion swarthy.’ 
Dark greyish blue eyes are not the ‘fair’ eyes of Sonnets 13, 83; 
nor can a poet, both natural and artistic, say of such that they 
gild the object whereon they gaze (Sonnets 6, 20). Again, 
Herbert’s hair was ‘dark brown with a chestnut tinge in it.’ 
Hence, in regard to ‘ buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair,’ it is 
impossible to think that buds of marjoram, dark purple-red before 
they open, and afterwards pink, can represent ‘dark auburn,’ 
much less ‘dark brown with a chestnut tinge.’ The identity of 
Lord Herbert, afterwards third Earl of Pembroke, with Mr. W. H., 
being thus fully disproved, the theory that the ‘dark woman’ was 
Mary Fytton, a lady of good family and a Maid of Honour, neces- 
sarily falls to the ground.” 

Dr. Nicholson’s explicit statement, coupled with Lady Newdigate- 
Newdegate’s equally clear fact, shows that Shakespeare’s fair man 
and dark woman could not have been either of the persons upon 
whom Mr. Tyler depends. 

If Shakespeare referred to any friend at all in his Sonnets, that 
friend need not be looked for with the initials ‘‘W. H.;” if he referred 
to any woman, that woman need not be looked for as swarthy, That 
Thomas Thorpe used the word “ begetter”’ in its conventional sense 
of “ procurer” or ‘‘obtainer’”’ we have no reason to disbelieve. 
“Mr. W. H.” was the “ begetter of the Sonnets” from a publisher’s 
business standpoint ; he had got, procured, obtained those poems which 
the piratical printer wished to use for his own advantage. Therefore 
he thanked his valuable ally and collaborator, and wished him all 
happiness and “that eternity” spoken of by the poet. Thorpe knew 
nothing of the inspiration of the Sonnets; that was none of his business. 
He had secured them for a volume and was satisfied. 

The arguments in favour of William Herbert runin a small circle, 
and are mainly casuistical in character. They donot make up a solid 
case; they only set up a plausible pretence... A dog would not be 
hanged upon such disconnected shreds of dubious evidence and upon 
such wild theories as are produced to demonstrate that Herbert was 
Shakespeare’s idolised friend and that the two shared a mistress 
together. One of the main supports of the whole contention is found 
in the loathsome assumption that Shakespeare had a mistress at all, 
and that he was guilty of systematic infidelity for a prolonged period. 
In short, the Herbert and Fytton theory rests only on the artificial 
basis of the poet’s infamy. I object to tarnish thus the name of 
Shakespeare, and to supply him with an imaginary life of wanton 
debasement in order to bolster up the theory that the Sonnets refer to 
illicit passions. If the Sonnets concerning the unidentifiable “ him” 
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were addressed to a real man, the poet was a fatuous fool; if those 
concerning an equally unidentifiable “‘ her” were addressed to a real 
woman, the poet was a debased sensualist ; and I will believe neither 
without evidence. The personal theory is as mischievous and dis- 
creditable as it is baseless. Were the story of Herbert, Mary Fytton, 
and Shakespeare true, we might still enquire whether Shakespeare would 
have been such a madman as to write the infamy of his own and his 
beloved friend’s life in imperishable verse—verse which he knew was 
to live for ever, to outlast monuments! With what object would he 
have registered his shame in deliciously-worded stanzas? Did he 
simply desire to be remembered as a knave, or wish to immortalize 
the misconduct of a friend whom he adored? Surely he would have 
chosen worthier themes, and at least have spared his friend, if not 
himself. But nothing seems too ridiculous or too far-fetched for the 
theorists who see persons in the vague ‘‘hims” and “hers” of the 
mystic lines. The nauseous, squalid, and pitiful theory of 
Shakespeare, Pembroke, and Mary Fytton is not evolved from history, 
but artificially composed from supposed meanings which have been 
read into the Sonnets. Is the theory likely, and is it one which, even 
if reasonable, can afford us the slightest pleasure or satisfaction ? 
Shakespeare’s life was not perfect, but surely the man is too dear to us 
to be the object of manufactured scandal. No record exists to prove 
that Shakespeare had an extravagant regard for William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, one of the debauchés of Queen Elizabeth’s era. No 
record exists that he was aware even of the existence of Mary Fytton, 
and that he wrote in unmatched verse the story of their dual shame. 
The theory is both defective and despicable. It is a pleasure to help 
to demolish a case which is established upon meanness, depravity, 
and abominations. Believe the Herbert-Fytton story with all its 
bearings on the poet’s life, and you believe that Shakespeare was a 
vulgar trafficker in woman’s shameful favours, and that his morality 
was at the lowest ebb. You believe that he urged to marriage a 
young man of disrepute and iniquitous life, and that—inconsistently 
enough—while he could not bear the slight separation from his friend 
caused by a mistress, he was madly anxious to run the risk of total 
separation which would have been occasioned by the friend’s taking of 
a wife. Inconsistency, thy name is Tyler! Away with all 
hypotheses, with all maybe’s, probability’s, and perhaps’s, which will 
render our Shakespeare an object of scorn, reveal him as an 
unscrupulous profligate, and make him the immortaliser of his own 
vice. Away with the preposterous and illogical absurdities which 
cause the poet to be the hack of one man, the pander to another, the 
victim to woman’s wiles, the effacer of his nobler self. We may well 
pray to be delivered from the anomalies, inconsistencies, and debase- 
ments to which the Herbert theory brings us, and, at least, while 
evidence is lacking to the contrary, give Shakespeare the benefit or do 
him the justice of believing that he was not so vile as Mr. Tyler 
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portrays him. I care not who “Mr. W.H.” was. I should only 
care if I were writing the life of Thomas Thorpe, publisher. ‘Mr. 
W. H.” was nothing to the poet—save that he robbed him, and was 
the accomplice of the printer for whom he procured copies of the 
poems. W. H. may be William Hall, or any other obscure person of 
the time ; the obscurer the better. Our only concern is to prove who 
he was not. I have not exhausted my proofs against William 
Herbert, but I feel I have said enough. If the theory can still stand, 
though its very foundations have been undermined, then there is 
strength in it of which I remain profoundly ignorant. 

One word more. It may be asked—Cui bono? I have sought to 
demolish this pernicious theory for the love of Shakespeare’s good 
name, and that in itself should be a sufficient justification. But I 
have yet another object. If I have overthrown this Herbert nonsense, 
it is that I may clear the ground of an encumbrance and build some- 
thing better in its place. With permission, I shall endeavour, in a 
second paper, to prove the philosophic meaning of the Sonnets and to 
show ina sane and natural way with what purpose the poet wrote. 
There will be no far-fetched fantastical ideas, no extravagant hypotheses, 
no perversion of history, no unscrupulous filling up of blanks, All I shall 
do is to show that the poet provided a text, a doctrine, and an 
explanation in his commanding utterance— 


“Tam that I am.” 
CuMING WALTERS. 


Thy Smile 
(To 0.C.) 


As through the stained window of a gloomy nave, 

The sun has forced his way, like some bonded slave, 

And resting on the cross above the altar high, 

It seems to bring a soul from out of yonder sky 

That gleams and glistens in the dark and dreary place, 

A lonely beam, quite friendless, of an unknown race. 

And then the light, expanding, glows a reflex glow, 

Which penetrates our saddest thought—thy smile just so— 
Relieves our hearts and makes of grief our sternest foe. 


CHARLES TEST DALTON. 

































France as a Military Power 


II.—La BELLE ARMEE FRANGAISE 


It has been a very common thing of late to imagine that France is 
unprepared for war because her Etat Major has been the prey of 
scabrous intrigues. Never was there greater error. The mere fact 
that a general has lent his aid to low scheming argues little or 
nothing against his abilities in the field. The Duke of Marlborough, 
the greatest general England has ever produced, was a traitor 
ready, nay, eager, to betray his country, which shameful fact did not 
prevent him from achieving brilliant victories over superior forces. 
And there is no reason to believe that if a German army corps 
swarmed towards the Vosges, an army led by Jamont, Renouard, or 
De Pellieux, could not defeat them. 

After the disaster of 1870, the French army was about to be 
re-organised on the German plan, but the leading authorities soon 
found that von Moltke had studied Napoleon Bonaparte to some 
purpose. The Prussian and Confederated armies, especially the 
cavalry, had been modelled upon.the Napoleonic ideas of 1813. Von 
Moltke, even in this, was not original. In 1824, Marshal Marmont 
was present at the Prussian army manceuvres, and the following 
extract from his memoirs seems to show that the bitter lesson of Jena 
and Eylau had not been forgotten. 

“The King caused the garrison of Berlin, 14 battalions, 22 
squadrons, and a proportional quantity of artillery, to execute some 
grand manceuvres in my presence. The movements were made with 
extremely remarkable precision and rapidity. The fact which made 
the manceuvres so astonishing to me was that a third of the soldiers 
in the ranks was composed of recruits who had only joined their 
corps at the end of the preceding year. In four months they had 
been drilled, instructed, and placed on battalion parades. The 
Prussian manceuvres, it is true, are, to-day, the most simple in 


Europe.” 
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Consequently, von Moltke and von Roon had a much easier task 
than is generally believed. The real burden fell on Bismarck, and the 
unification of Germany meant the coming military triumph of Prussia 
over France. 

But the Republic has worked quietly and well since the disastrous 
days of 1870, and, at the present moment, despite the intrigues of the 
General Staff, France is, at least, in a position to protect herself 
from invasion even by the combined armies of the Triple Alliance. 
The chain of forts which protect the Vosges are sufficiently strong 
to hamper the movements of an invading army which would only lose 
valuable time in besieging them, and, in the meantime, an avenging 
army corps could easily get between them and the frontier and so lead 
to a victory which would well avenge Sedan. 

The gaps in the cuirass of frontier forts can be only explained by 
the hypothesis that France wishes to confine the coming German 
advance to one particular route in which conditions would be against 
the invader; he would be cut off from all supplies or communication 
with his rear, he would be liable to attack from every side, and a 
panic would ensue which would destroy his powers as an attacking 
force. 

Great stress has been laid on the morale of the French infantry, 
and indeed, with all its defects, the caserne may well bear comparison 
with the English barracks. Despite the iron discipline, the men retain 
their gaiety and good humour, and easily acquire the instructions and 
principles on which the French army is built and which, practically, 
are as follows :— 

1. To discipline the soldiers morally and physically by example, 
by word of mouth, by an intelligent system of gymnastics, by a 
succession of field exercises which give men confidence in their officers 
and in themselves, and by making them smart and vigorous and skilful 
in handling their arms. 

2. To form a corps of non-commissioned officers animated by 
such a spirit of duty that, in the absence of ali control, the details of 
the service and of all instruction are observed with the most 
scrupulous exactitude. 

3. To develop to its maximum the power of a troop to rapidly 
pull itself together, even under the most trying circumstances, and to 
inculcate in all the spirit of the offensive in every form. 

4. To inspire the officers with a love of their career, the sacred 
fire of their profession, the spirit of emulation, and the sentiment of 
their dignity. 

5. To direct the instruction of commanders of all grades in a 
practical manner by basing it on the individual judgment, coup d’ail, 
handiness, decision, and energy. 

6. From all these elements to form a homogeneous whole, 
provided with traditions and animated with the purest patriotism. 

It is on these principles that the armies of the Third Republic 
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have been organised, and that they have borne fruit, despite the 
fiascos of Tonkin and Madagascar, is shown by the many brilliant 
successes of the French troops in Africa, notably that of General Dodds 
against the natives of Abomey, and of other officers against Samory, 
and these victories do not suffer even in comparison with British 
engagements in the Dark Continent. 

It will not be without interest to quote the exact figures of 
France’s military strength on a peace footing, as well as in time of 
war :— 


Officers one ~~. - £6,680 
Non-commissioned Officers and —_ «+. 2,020,400 
Non-combatants ... ake aa = 28,600 
Horses ama ‘ae ons nies we. 112,000 
Guns.. owe ons ae eee -_ 3,400 
Vehicles én ; re ee ws» 34,000 
The first reserve oonsisle we 
Officers ed ans 18,000 
Non-commissioned Officers and Men ... 1,856,412 
Non-combatants ... oe Sa des 14,000 
Horses vis we ens ~ aes 80,000 
Guns.. ove ove can a 1,544 
The second | reserve comprises— 
Officers dina ... 18,980 
Non-commissioned Officers ‘and Men .«» 912,000 
So that the war total is— 
Officers se .. 59,960 
Non-commissioned ‘Officers ‘oa Men .. 4,788,812 
Horses oe pes soe bse s+ 192,000 
Guns.. wos os 4,944 


Which figures show at ominous coutrast ‘with the peace footing of 
559,260 men, 192,200 horses, and 3,480 guns, exclusive of 30,000 
gendarmerie. 

One thing seems to have escaped the notice of foreign critics of 
France’s army, and that is her superiority in all matters relating to 
land artillery. The lyddite on which we plume ourselves is a French 
invention, and under its native name of mélinite has accomplished per- 
formances quite as meritorious, when discharged from Lebel cannon and 
howitzers, as it has done from English Maxims. The latest field-gun, 
which has been added to French regiments, is a 4°7in. howitzer with 
hydraulic brake, completely destroying the recoil, and by the end of 
this month the new 3in. quick-firing gun will be supplied to every 
regiment in the army. The instruction in firing is very complete ; 
every gunner has to pass a thorough examination in gunnery before he 
is reckoned fit to serve at a battery, and, indeed, as far as practical 
knowledge is concerned, the average French infantryman, thanks to 
the fine instruction given, knows as much of the weapon he handles as 
the man who made or invented it. In fact, the advance of artillery 
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construction in France has reached such a pitch that it reduces the old 
theory of revolution to an impossibility. Some time ago, whilst in 
conversation with M. Paschal Grousset, the famous Communist, he 
said to me: “ The old days of winning Paris by a revolution, as in 
1830, in 1848,and in 1870, are gone for ever. In those times it was, 
practically, a case of man against man, and one gun was as good as 
another, whether held by a soldier or a workman. But the Lebel 
cannon have destroyed this belief. One trained soldier with a quick- 
firing gun can hold a whole square against ten thousand men with 
bayonets, and a full battery is equal to the united efforts of all Paris.” 

If Lebel’s rifles and cannon can conquer the fiery spirit of the 
Paris mob, how will it be when the nation is massed, not for civil war, 
but to protect the country against the march of an invader ? 

Now that smokeless powder has been adopted with French machine 
guns, their execution is likely to be more terrible. Another noticeable 
thing about the French artillery is the absolute secrecy maintained as 
to any new discovery or improvement. When anything new in these 
matters is discovered in Great Britain, every newspaper in London has 
a special article on the subject which, naturally, are carefully docketted 
and studied by foreign war-offices; but they manage these things 
better in France. No member of any other branch of the service is 
admitted to the experiments in firing, which are held by the Ecole de 
Tir at Chalons, and, despite occasional treachery, it is reasonable to 
believe that very few of its secrets have transpired. Nor is there any 
fear that the fatal blunders of 1870 will be repeated. In addition to 
French gunners being armed with an imperfect weapon, we saw men 
without any training taking guns from the arsenals to the field of 
battle, and for want of knowledge of their tactical use, placing a 
mitrailleuse to contend with artillery at long ranges at which their own 
fire was powerless, resulting in their own destruction, instead of 
reserving the mitraille for ranges under cover where their fire would 
have been effective. ; 

M. Urbain Gohier, who has mercilessly attacked the organization 
of the French army, has to admit that little or no fault can be found 
with the artillery. 

One of the features which makes the French army corps so terrible 
a weapon of attack, when properly handled, is the large number of 
non-commissioned officers who have won minor commissions, such as 
sous-lieutenant and captain, and if their education is faulty, they more 
than atone for it by superb courage. They hope to win their promotion 
by the sword, and not by the. book. It is this very class of whom von 
Moltke said, in 1870, that “‘ while they possess no other instruction 
than that of the bad primary French instruction, and give evidence of 
gross ignorance, it was precisely these officers who, for the greater part, 
strove on the battlefields of France to wash out, at the cost of their 
blood, faults for which they were in no way responsible.” 

As a class, the French officers are equal to any officers on the 
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Continent, up to a certain point. I have already alluded to the 
advanced age of the French military chiefs, which makes it impossible 
for them to cope with hardship and fatigue. The officers between 
twenty-eight and fifty are at their very best, and any young man who 
has thoroughly understood the teaching at St. Cyr might mount a 
horse and lead an army corps, but the absurd reverence for age makes 
this an impossibility. In our own day, we have seen the magnificent 
clear-headedness of youth in three departments—Kitchener in war, 
Harmsworth in journalism, and Lasker in chess, all of whom seem 
to emphasize the great lesson that the coming general must be between 
the thirties and forties. The statement that France’s commanding 
generals are between fifty-eight and sixty-five is almost a confession of 
coming defeat. : 

Another fault lies in the tendency of the French officer stationed 
in Paris to grow fat. The English officer never has this ridiculous 
leaning towards embonpoint, but if one were to watch a batch of officers 
enter the Cercle Militaire—I am now speaking of those in the forties 
and fifties—one might easily mistake them for Aldermen in uniform. 
This argues lack of exercise, and would augur badly for the drill of 
the troops were it not that in France, as in England, the bulk of this 
work depends upon the non-commissioned officers. Luckily for 
France, her young army officers are in the pink of condition, ready for 
any emergency, and equal to any demands on their physical and 
mental systems. The new rules laid down at St. Cyr,in 1897, must 
result in an improvement in the morale of the French commanders of 
the future. The tyranny of mathematics is abolished, and every effort 
is to be made to instill into the minds of the students that war is not 
so much a science as an art which can be best achieved by good sense 
and inspiration. General Maillard, one of the Professors of Tactics 
at the Ecole Supérieure de guerre, says very wisely: 

“‘ Under the pretext that the progress of science and industry 
will be used in the coming fight between the nations, it is proclaimed 
that the conducting of war must be scientific and that it will demand 
high mathematical knowledge. 

“Nothing is more opposed to the spirit’of war. The Rule of 
Three alone, up to the present, has sufficed, and will suffice, for all 
problems depending on calculation, but to conduct a war means that 
the chiefs must have high natural qualities, a professional knowledge 
which must be constantly advancing, a strong, cultured intelligence, 
but, above all, the spirit of reflection, of calculation—in a word, the 
philosophical spirit.” 

And now it will not be without interest to give some slight 
description of the discipline which keeps the French Tommy Atkins 
in check. It is terrible. To strike even a lance-corporal means 
death ; I remember one occasion when a young recruit was sentenced 
to a month’s imprisonment for having replied insolently to a sergeant. 
When the sentence was read out he threw a plug of tobacco at the 
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presiding officer. Four days after, he was shot; he went gallantly 
to his doom, singing the Marseillaise in derision. For slighter 
offences there is the fiendish “ Biribi,” or hard labour. The Afteliers 
de Travaux Publics are scattered over Algeria. The convicts are 
attired in black uniform, black kepi, and wear a black mask; their 
heads are shaved, from which they derive the nick-name of Tétes de 
Veaux ; the slightest infraction of discipline means an increase of 
punishment, so that a man sent there for five years often stays there 
twenty-five. They work upon the high roads, and are allowed a very 
small salary, half of which is taken for canteen charges, the other 
being put aside to be given the convict when liberated—if ever. 

The Pegriots are another class sent to the Penitentiary for 
infractions of the common law as well as for disobedience, desertion, 
or abandoning a post. They have a grey uniform, cap, and visor, and, 
in lieu of the head, the face is shaven. 

The Compagnie de discipline, which is the real Biribi, although 
the other punishments are also termed Biribi, is for incorrigible 
offenders. When a man has accumulated over 80 days of punishment 
an enquiry is made and the verdict, ‘‘ Bon pour Biribi! ” given. 

The tortures inflicted on the wretched convicts are abominable ; 
if they do not kill the victim he is maimed for life, and the mention 
of the baillon, the tombeau, and the crapaudine, three fiendish methods 
of torture, will make any French soldier shudder. 

This fearful discipline has resulted in making the French army a 
most malleable machine which responds to every desire of its officers. 
In August of 1897, I was talking to a well-known littérateur, M. Jean 
Sévére, who recounted to me a curious instance of this. A lieutenant, 
halting in front of a company, cried, “A man!” Ten men 
rushed towards him. Swearing vociferously, the officer shouted, 
“When I cry out fora man I don’t want ten men to come forward 
but.the whole company; if necessary, the whole regiment! Attention! 
A man!” 

Immediately every man rushed towards him, and the young Cesar 
was satisfied. But it shows that military life reduces a man to the 
level of animals. . é' 

In conclusion, I may say that the twenty French Army Corps are 
in fairly good condition for the coming battle; the officers, in the 
main, are on good terms with their men; the supply of arms is almost 
perfect, and, whatever the Madagascar fiasco may point out, we must 
remember this significant fact: that every autumn the full army 
strength is manceuvring in the field, and its commissiariat has never 
had to call in the aid of a French Lipton or Whiteley. The French 
infantry in twenty-eight years has made as much progress as the 
Germans have made in sixty, and, bar accidents, must win in the 
coming fight, if a young general with initiative, verve, and tact—say, 
a man like Picquart, whom Napoleon I. would have made a 
Marshal—is at its head. Despite all the war talk on this side of the 
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Channel, and in Paris, the bourgeois remembers that Britain is a good 
customer for French goods, and, much as he may growl, he never 
pictures an invading army swarming towards the white cliffs of Dover, 
but the vision of an avenging French army marching towards the 
Rhine is more than an occasional thought. Every thinking French- 
man echoes in his heart the cry of Adolphe Willette, the famous 
caricaturist—“ It is in the Rhine that we must wash our dirty 


linen !” 
C. A. HEALY. 


Amor Mysticus 


(AFTER GREEK OF MARIANUS.) 


‘ WHERE is thy bow, thy backward-bending bow ? 
Where are the reeds thou plantest in the heart ? 
Where are thy wings? thy torch? thy grievous dart ? 
Three crowns thou bearest in thy hands of snow, 

And one upon thy head. Say, wherefore so?’ 


‘ The love men buy and sell in open mart 
Ne’er gave me birth; I am not as thou art, 


A child of wild delights that come and go. 

Sprung not of Earth, I kindle evermore 

Pure learning’s torch in minds unstained and fair, 
And by my grace the soul to heaven is led. 

Four crowns I twine, as there be virtues four ; 
Three in my hands for virtues three I bear, 

But with the crown of Wisdom crown my head.’ 


Percy OSBORN. 





George Muller and His Prayers 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ EvIL AND EVOLUTION.” 


EVER since I was a boy I have from time to time been hearing of 
Mr. George Miiller and his wonderful orphanages at Bristol, but, until 
the good man’s death, I do not remember that I ever read anything 
in the nature of a sketch of his life or any detailed account of his 
work. 

I have just been reading Mr. Stead’s obituary notice of him in 
The Review of Reviews, and I have done so with feelings curiously 
compounded of admiration for the unquestionable simplicity, sincerity, 
and goodness of the man, amusement at the incredible stupidity of 
some of his notions, and unfeigned regret that his whole work and 
teaching should have been so largely based on a mere superstition as 
entirely to obscure what I take to be the real lessons of his career, and 
to render George Miller and his creed ridiculous in the judgment of 
the generality of thoughtful and intelligent persons. 

Let me say plainly at the outset that not only do I not believe in 
Mr. Gecrge Miiller’s explanation of the way in which his work has 
been maintained, but I do not want to believe it. I would a thousand 
times rather not do so. 1 want to get and to keep all the solid 
ground I can for a belief .in a Divine Ruler of the universe, just and 
impartial in his dealings with men, a Being really great and good, a 
Being whom I can trust and reverence without any reservation or 
qualification whatever. Now I say deliberately that God, as repre- 
sented in the teaching of George Miller, is not that sort of a being at 
all. Heis the God of the dark and ignorant times of early Jewish 
History—God as he was conceived of by people who knew nothing 
higher or greater than an Oriental despot, who set up this man and 
put down that, who gave and took away, who killed or kept alive in 
the mere caprice of his despotic pleasure. Even if it be granted as a 
fact that God really gave George Miiller instant and direct answers to 
htS prayers during a long and busy life, what is to be said of the 
thousands of good men and true who have been working as earnestly 
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and honestly as he, and for purposes just as worthy, but who are 
bound, more or less sorrowfully, to admit that they have had no such 
answers to their prayers? It is quite useless to tell such men that 
their petitions really have been heard and answered, if they will only 
look at the matter in the right way. They know that in the plain 
ordinary meaning of language—in the sense in which George Miiller 
says his prayers have been answered—they know that theirs have not 
been. They have not, you say, prayed with George Miiller’s faith. 
Let me not be understood to dispute the value of faith. The 
longer I live, the more firmly I am convinced that faith, hope and 
charity are the greatest things in life. But rational men want some 
rational basis for their faith, and they cannot delude themselves with 
the puerilities that appear to have satisfied George Miiller. I grant 
you that, for anyone who can thus impose upon himself, it may be a 
very happy thing. Delusions may be as good as realities while they 
last. But, upon the whole, the world is tolerably sane. Most of us 
are bound to see things in the cold, dry light of our own actual 
experience, and we cannot befool ourselves with such palpable 
absurdities as George Miiller’s faith was, at any rate in some measure, 
based upon. His furnace fires have had to be put out for necessary 
repairs of brickwork when the wintry wind is blowing from the North, 
and he prays the Lord graciously to send him a South wind in order 
that his orphanage children may not suffer from the cold. And straight- 
way the wind veers round from North to South, and the icy blasts that 
were rushing down upon Bristol from the North Pole give place to 
genial zephyrs from the tropics. What would have happened if some 
other equally earnest favourite of Heaven on the other side of Bristol 
had just then prayed for a North wind the good man does not tell us, 
nor would he probably have been able to explain how it could be just 
that the orphanage children, with all the advantages of a well-ordered 
home, should have a comfortable South wind turned on for their 
special benefit, though no notice had been taken of thousands and 
tens of thousands of ill-clad and hungry children who, having no 
George Miiller to intercede for them, had been freely exposed to the 
rigours of the bitter blast. Every reasonable person, of course, knows 
that such answers to prayer are in the very nature of things absolutely 
impossible, and that the God who twisted and turned the winds of 
heaven to suit the convenience of individuals, however pious and 
earnest, would be simply abdicating his rulership and inflicting whole- 
sale injustice. 

I do not want to believe in such a God. I do not want to believe 
that the Great Ruler of the universe, like some Oriental potentate, 
has here and there a favourite George Miller, who can have whatever 
he—generally with a very shrewd eye to what is practicable—thinks 
proper to ask for, while there are myriads of men and women, sad and 
sorrowful, whose prayers seem but idle breath. 

Only the other day, I was distressed by reading the evidence 
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brought before a coroner at an inquest in London. Two poor old 
unmarried women, sisters, who had seen better days, had been living 
in a wretched garret by themselves. Little by little, their means had 
become exhausted, and they had sunk into destitution and misery till 
one of them died. Why did they not go to the Workhouse ? it was 
asked. Well, there were two or three reasons. One was that they 
could not believe that God meant utterly to forsake them: He would 
surely answer their prayers, and bring them relief. And so they hoped, 
and prayed, and trusted, till one of them died from sheer cold and 
starvation. Beyond all possibility of dispute, that case of unanswered 
prayer is typical of what is going on all around, and I do not want to 
believe that, while such things are taking place all over the world by 
night and by day all the year round, generation after generation, 
the Great Lord and Ruler of it all has here and there a favoured few 
who never ask in vain. 

Tell me that the Lord of heaven and earth rules all mind and 
all matter by great general laws framed in justice and goodness to all 
mankind alike, and that there may be moral and even physical 
necessities why those laws must take their course, even though they 
sometimes work with cruel severity, and I can believe it. I may not 
only be able to acquiesce in the working of those laws, but I may find 
means of reconciling the occasional cruelty of their working with 
the goodness and the justice at the heart of things. But give me 
positive evidence that the God who can listen unmoved to the cry 
of those poor old women in their lonely garret, and of hundreds like 
them, can yet, year after year, go on supplying Mr. George Miller 
and his wife, as he has told us the Lord graciously did, “ with £100, 
£140, yea even £240, for a passage to Australia,” whenever he felt it 
desirable to go out there and preach the Gospel and tell of his 
orphanages at Bristol, and you destroy the very basis of my belief 
in God’s goodness and justice. You show me that those laws of 
His are not immutable; that they may with perfect safety be 
suspended at His pleasure. Only creep into His favour by some 
mental attitude—which, in. the light of the general experience of 
our lives and the facts around us, is impossible for but all one in a 
thousand of us—and you may have whatever you want; a change 
of wind if you require it, ‘‘ yea even £240 for a passage to Australia” 
for yourself and your wife. I declare, in the most deliberate and 
serious manner, that these Miiller stories of answers to prayer, even 
if they were demonstrably true, would come to me with no quickening 
of piety or stimulus to faith, but with a burning sense of God’s 
favouritism and injustice. I believe, myself, that—in the sense in 
which these stories .are told—they are simply false, and that no 
George Muller has any right or reason whatever to arrogate to himself 
any such favouritism of heaven. 

But did he not, then, pray in faith? And did he not get what he 
asked for? No doubt he did. I do not intend to dispute his sincere 
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belief, or the substantial accuracy of any of his statements of fact. 
But, taking them just as they stand, I maintain that they are 
explicable and intelligible on perfectly plain and natural principles, 
and taking a broad and comprehensive view of things, I hold strongly 
that, interpreted on those principles, there is infinitely more that is 
conducive to sound, healthy and enduring religion than in any theory 
of supernatural intervention. 

George Miiller-was, from first to last, exactly adapted to the part 
he played in the world. He came forward in the first place as a 
brand plucked from the burning, an egregious sinner converted by 
the reading of the Bible and the preaching of the Gospel. There 
seems to have been no doubt at all about his need of conversion. 
According to his own account, he was not only an unprincipled young 
scamp, but he was, what a free-speaking Yankee would call, a 
particularly mean cuss. A youth might be very bad indeed in a good 
many ways, and yet shrink in repulsion from some of the things that 
George Miiller complacently confessed to later in life. I do not, 
however, wish to lay stress on this. He amended his ways and turned 
over a new leaf. None of us can do more than that, however bad we 
may have been. Asa convert, of course his previous badness would 
be all in his favour when he caine to be a preacher of the Gospel, 
since it would afford in his own person a striking illustration of the 
power of the religion he was teaching. In that respect, however, 
young Miiller was pretty much on a footing with other young 
converts, but a step he took at a very early stage in his ministerial 
career gave him at once a remarkable distinction. He was receiving 
£55 a year as a preacher of faith in God and in the power of prayer, 
and, like an honest man—as I see no reason at all to doubt that he 
had become under the influence of a great religious awakening—he 
determined to show at once his own faith and the faithfulness of the 
God to whose service he had devoted himself by giving up his £55 
a year and trusting to voluntary contributions. 

Now, as I have said, I see no reason to doubt that in doing this 
the young preacher was perfectly honest. But if he had not been— 
if he had been a very cunning knave with a very astute knowledge 
of human nature and a particularly well-defined scheme for the future 
—could he have made a shrewder move? If one were cynically 
disposed one might point out that this clever young German did not 
begin trusting in the Lord from the outset. He waited, it might be 
said, until he had got about him people enough to afford him a small 
regular income and then he threw himself confidingly on their 
generosity for an increase, merely calling it trusting in the Lord. I 
repudiate any such interpretation of his conduct. The theory upon 
which I explain Mr. Miller’s lifelong success requires as an axiom 
that he was a genuine man—self-deluded, but beyond all question 
genuine, simple-hearted and good. A sanctimonious knave might 
have simulated his doings with some temporary success if he had been 
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clever as well as knavish, but, after all, as a world-mover, knavery is 
a wretchedly poor substitute for the power of transparent honesty and 
simplicity. If George Miiller, in giving up his settled £55 a year, had 
really been actuated by an astute anticipation that he would have 
doubled or trebled his income as he seems to have done, the move 
would probably have disappointed him. His people would have seen 
through his merely professional faith and it would have engendered 
distrust. George Miiller’s bold experiment succeeded because he 
really had a genuine faith in the principles upon which God rules the 
world, and though he misunderstood the manner in which these 
principles work out, it was an honest misunderstanding. It was an 
act of genuine trust, an unmistakable evidence that George Miiller was 
a man who meant what he said and was prepared to practise what he 
preached. There is tremendous power in such evidence, and it is not 
in the least surprising—quite apart from any direct answers to prayer 
—that the young preacher of four or five-and-twenty found it paid 
him better to trust his people than to drive bargains with them. It 
would be almost sureto do so. Ina teacher of the Christian religion, 
there is nothing more prejudical to influence, nothing more apt to 
provoke criticism and engender distrust, than any suspicion of a keen 
eye to the main chance. And, conversely, there is nothing so highly 
appreciated as disinterested devotion, nothing better calculated to 
create confidence and inspire respect. That his people should rally 
around him more heartily and generously after such an act of faith 
and consistency was nothing miraculous ; it was simply natural, and, 
to my mind, it is infinitely more satisfactory in every way to believe that 
sincerity and disinterestedness will thus naturally beget trust and 
co-operation all around, and to ascribe to this the blessings resulting 
from a good life, than to believe in constant miraculous intervention. 
Sincere piety and unfeigned goodness beget piety and goodness. God 
has made men that way. His spirit, which is part and parcel of their 
nature, is naturally responsive in them in this manner, and it seems 
to me not only more rational, but altogether more healthy, religion to 
explain George Miiller’s ‘‘ answers to prayer” this way than to 
suppose that the Almighty, upon some inscrutable system of petty 
cash disbursement, was dealing out small sums at irregular intervals 
carefully calculated with reference to the calls of the rate-collector 
and the gas man. I hate all such notions, and in the long run I do 
not believe they promote piety at all. I believe, on the contrary, that 
they do incalculable mischief. ~It may be all very happy and en- 
couraging for people when they get what seem to be miraculous answers 
to prayer, even though they see that others do not. But how is it 
possible for the thousands who are struggling in obscurity, and difficulty, 
and discouragement, for want of just that response which George 
Miiller believed he got so unfailingly—how is it possible for them not 
to be harrassed by doubts as to the goodness, and justice, and 
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In his own interest, and for his personal maintenance and the 
success of his ordinary ministerial work, George Miller undoubtedly 
made ua excellent start, and it proved also the best possible step 
towards the great work of his life. Indeed, if his whole career and all 
his life’s doings had been from the outset clearly foreseen and minutely 
planned, it is difficult to see what else he could have done half so good. 
It greatly enhanced his reputation for piety, it gave him influence, 
increased his income, and made people talk about him. If he had 
been merely a pious noodle, all this might not have amounted to much. 
But I suppose there can be no question that a man who could preach 
the Gospel in seven languages and develop and carry on a great 
philanthropic and propagandist organization such as his, must have been 
in many ways a man of considerable ability, and in five or six 
years’ time, we are told, he had established three day schools, a 
Sunday school, and an adult school, besides carrying on three Charity 
day schools not of his own foundation. His first great experiment in 
trust and the efficacy of prayer has proved a most encouraging 
success, and he now determines to make another. He resolves to hit 
on some telling and striking way of proving this efficacy to the world 
at large. He wants, he says, to convince the whole Church that God 
does still hear and answer prayer, and, with that singular combination 
of Quaker-like simplicity and business-like ‘cuteness which so 
amusingly characterise the man, he picks out an enterprise that cannot — 
possibly fail to enlist everybody’s sympathies. There must be scores 
of thousands of orphan children in England; but he finds there 
is not a single orphanage. Surely, thinks George Miiller, God, 
in answer to prayer, would give His blessing and support to an 
attempt to provide homes and Christian training to fatherless and 
motherless children. 

There really was no actual necessity for any prayers at all. If I 
had no other reason for thinking this, I should be convinced of it by 
my own experience as a newspaper article writer. I have often been 
astonished to find what an amount of real kindness and sympathetic 
generosity there is in the world. Ina great many instances, I have, in 
the course of a column dealing with the squalid life in London, 
incidentally alluded to some case of poverty, or sickness, or family 
affliction, that a little money would mitigate, and instantly money has 
been forthcoming and not infrequently there have been so many people 
ready to help that I have been quite embarrased. Several times I 
have had to return money that has come to me in excess of 
what the particalar circumstances seemed to require. In very 
rare cases, I have appealed for money for the relief of 
seme sort of trouble and I have invariably got more or less. Generally 
speaking, however, it has been quite sufficient to direct attention toa 
case of distress, or of remediable suffering, to ensure the most kindly 
and generous help. The world has indeed frequently appeared to me 
to be full of people with a little money in their pockets and kindly 
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hearts disposing them eagerly to look out for a safe opportunity of 
doing a charitable deed. 

In such a world, could it really be necessary to invoke the special, 
preternatural, miraculous intervention of the Deity in order to maintain 
a couple of thousand orphan children? Why, the idea is ridiculous. If 
any direct answer had been vouchsafed to George Miiller’s prayers for 
the means of starting and maintaining an orphanage, it surely might 
have been ‘“‘ Why do you not appeal to the kindly people around you ? 
Why cry out to Heaven, when thousands about you have all that is 
necessary for the purpose and, if you will only let them know what you 
propose, will eagerly support you?” What would you think of a man 
who stood in the middle of an unploughed field and cried to heaven for 
a crop of wheat? Would you take it to be evidence of his peculiar 
piety, or of his fanatical folly? Would you consider that his total 
neglect of the obvious and natural means of getting a crop of wheat 
entitled him to the special consideration of Heaven? And, if you were 
to be convinced that Heaven really gave this man a better crop of 
wheat for simply standing and praying than another man got by 
manfully ploughing and sowing, would that belief enhance your sense 
of Heaven’s justice ? 

Still, if the man really did nothing. but pray and trust, and yet got 
a bigger crop than his neighbour who ploughed and sowed, there would 
be no denying the efficacy of the prayer, whatever we might think 
about the justice of it; and if prayer had really been the only means 
relied upon for maintaining the Bristol orphanages and all the rest of 
the enterprises of the institution, we should be compelled to admit the 
success of his prayers, whatever the reason might be. George Miiller 
evidently wished the world to understand that this was really the case: 
the good man talked and wrote as though he entirely trusted to the 
direct intervention of God to supply his needs, and took no other steps 
whatever. It was a ridiculous delusion of his, and only the charitable 
judgment, that one gladly extends to a man whose whole life was given 
up to practical goodness, disinclines one to speak of such a representa- 
tion as a pious fraud that he practised on himself and thousands of 
others. It is, to my mind, amazing that so shrewd a man could so 
completely have deceived himself on this point, but he evidently did so, - 
and I have not a doubt that he did it in good faith, and his obvious 
sincerity brought in multitudes of others to participate in the delusion 
and to propagate a ridiculous superstition. Just look at the facts. 

George Miiller began with analmost unique reputation, eminently 
calculated to inspire confidence. He got a clear idea of the need he 
proposed to supply; he got the hearty support and approval of his 
trusted friend ; he formed his plans, seems to have arrived at a very 
business-like notion of what he wanted, and then, of course, he let the 
people about him know what the Lord had moved him to do, explaining, 
no doubt, exactly what would be wanted—a house and furniture, and 
£1,000 and personal assistance. One day was taken to talk the matter 
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over apparently—which would be quite long enough to call forth an 
enthusiastic recognition of the excellency of a scheme for the good of 
orphan children—and the next day things came tumbling in—first a 
shilling, and then another shilling, and then a wardrobe, and, later on, 
“‘ three dishes, twenty-eight plates, three basins, one jug, four mugs, 
three salt-stands, one grater, four knives and five forks,” and so on. 
Every practical person can see at once that that was exactly what 
might have been expected under the circumstances, and he can see, 
too, that the familiar aphorism that ‘‘ Nothing succeeds like success” 
would be exceptionally true in a case of this kind where success is 
piously ascribed to the direct response and intervention of Heaven. It 
was a new and sorely-needed enterprise of philanthropy, and the 
rumour of it would of course spread rapidly. It would be discussed, 
and criticised, and commended, and there would be numbers of kindly- 
hearted people who would know of distressing cases of orphans left to 
the mercy of the world, and who would feel astonished that nobody 
should have thought of such a thing before, and who would help in every 
way they could. Money, and goods, and offers of premises on advan- 
tageous terms, and of personal service, were all matters of absolute 
certainty under the circumstances, prayer or no prayer. For Mr. 
George Miiller to have appealed to Heaven for strength and spiritual 
inspiration that he and his people might be sustained and wisely 
directed in an arduous and difficult undertaking, would have been 
reasonable and natural, and, assuming that there is a Great Spirit of 
benignity watching and ruling over the world and all its affairs, it 
would be eminently reasonable to believe that such an appeal would be 
responded to. If Mr. George Miiller had thus prayed, and, inthe warmth 
and fulness of a heart glowing with a consciousness of Divine approval 
of his new project, had plainly appealed to all whom he could reach 
for co-operation, and had frankly accepted the help he had got as 
the result of that direct appeal, he would have given to the world an 
example of healthy, sound, and perfectly natural piety that the most 
rationalistic of critics could hardly have found fault with. But 
George Miiller, with all his goodness and guilelessness, seems 
constantly to have been endeavouring to make it appear that he was 
not appealing to anybody. It was prayer alone that did it all. 
** None of the donors,” says Mr. Stead, ‘‘ were ever personally appealed 
to for a penny. Not a farthing was spent in advertisements. No 
collections were made. No vanity was stimulated by the publication 
of the names of donors in subscription lists. Modest little reports 
were issued from time to time, and that was all.” It may have been 
all that Mr. Miller himself was personally doing, but, if we are to 
judge rationally in this matter, are we to shut our eyes to what other 
people were doing? He was, by this time, a prominent figure in 
Bristol, the centre of a thriving and an extensive religious work, and 
his faith and good works were known throughout the Christian world. 
He was surrounded by a large number of devoted supporters all 
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eager to co-operate with him in anything he undertook, and to bruit 
abroad, for the edification of Christians everywhere, the wonderful 
things that George Miiller was doing by prayer alone. He had got 
hold of a good scheme. It was an unqualified success from the first. 
The newspapers praised it; religious magazines gave illustrated 
accounts of it; pulpits all over the country used it as an example of 
what could be done by the power of prayer; and, in the course of a 
little while, there was hardly a saint or a sinner in the land who was 
not aware that down at Bristol there was a fine institution for 
parentless children entirely dependent on the offerings of the 
charitable, and managed with unimpeachable ability and honesty. 
Under such circumstance, why should George Miiller spend money in 
advertisements? The very fact that he was not advertising or 
appealing for funds constituted the best possible advertisement for 
him. It was just the one thing that differentiated him from everybody 
else. It was just this that made him and his work the theme of the 
pulpits, papers, and magazines, and which was everywhere regarded as 
unanswerable proof that he was peculiarly blessed of Heaven. Miiller 
never paid for advertisements; but, among the first things he did, he 
drew up an account of his scheme and sent it to the newspapers, 
though, with severe consistency, he took care not to ask for a penny. 

I am reminded here of a little incident which very well illustrates 
the good man’s attitude in this matter. When my youngest daughter 
was a child of about five, 1 was weeding a flower-bed in my garden 
with a paper of sweets in my pocket. I gave her several, and at 
length I said, ‘‘ Now you have had enough; you mustn’t ask me for 
any more.” Presently she came and asked for another. “ But,” I 
said, ‘‘ how is it you come again when I told you not todo so? You 
should not do that. Go away.” The child went away, seemingly 
impressed by the rebuke, but, upon reflection, she apparently concluded 
that a broad hint might be as good as a request, and when I presently 
turned round, she had crept up to me and was stooping down beside 
me with her mouth open. 

Ever since 1836, this Bristol Orphanage work has, by one means 
or another, been kept prominently before the world to an extent that 
the most astute and experienced of advertisers could hardly have 
improved upon, and, of late years, this remarkable old man has been 
trotting all over the world talking of the wonderful doings of the 
Lord down at Bristol. He has left it on record that he has travelled 
200,000 miles by land and sea, has preached in 42 countries and 
in seven languages, and we may rest assured that never a sermon 
did George Miller preach without, at least, some little, telling 
allusion to the Bristol Orphange, and its absolute dependence 
on voluntary contributions, and yet we are assured that the work had 
never been advertised! Every experienced business man knows that, of 
all advertisements, the indirect—the advertisement which advertises 
without appearing to do so—is by far the most effective. It may 
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be reasonably questioned whether any other charitable institution in 
the land was ever advertised so thoroughly and continuously. It was 
advertised in the most effective way, and, over and above everything 
else, it had this peculiar advantage, that these alleged answers to 
prayer were continually being put forth with all the effect of 
testimonials from Heaven itself. 

Still, advertisement or no advertisement, there can be no dia: 
ing that George Miiller had some very remarkable stories to tell of the 
way in which his prayers were answered, and, if they are to be 
accepted as matters of fact, it may frankly be confessed that it is not 
always easy to explain them on any theory except his own. It is, of 
course, easy enough to put them all down as mere coincidences. 
That is not a satisfactory explanation. Mere coincidence does play a 
part in the lives of all of us. Letters come in the “very nick of 
time”; or, having come with unfailing regularity for a long time, they 
fail to come just wnen they happen to be particularly wanted. You 
turn a corner and run against the very man you wanted to see, 
or, it may be, the man you didn’t want to see. You have long 
planned a holiday for a particular date, and, after a long con- 
tinuance of bad weather, the day turns out gloriously fine, or, 
dismally wet after a long period of blue skies and sunshine. Every 
life is dotted along with experiences of this kind, of course. I, myself, 
could tell some stories quite in the George Miiller style, though 
without the smallest reference to prayer or Providence. 

It would be reasonable to ascribe a certain number of these 
‘‘answers’”’ to the mere fortuitous coincidences of life—just such as 
happen to all, whether given to prayer or not; and in the case of 
George Miiller and the Bristol orphanages, the number would be 
considerably larger than usual for the very simple reason that his 
transactions were far more numerous than those of most people, and 
therefore afforded more scope for the play of coincidence. If Mr. 
Miller had had only one item of expenditure to provide for, and had had 
only one subscriber to rely upon, and had offered up only one prayer 
that that subscriber might be moved to send in exactly the right sum 
at exactly the right time, then—assuming that the subscriber himself 
knew nothing of the precise sum required, of the time when it would 
be wanted, or of the prayer about it—the chance of the prayer being 
followed by a mere coincidence exactly fulfilling the terms of the 
petition would be very remote indeed. But, just in proportion as 
items of receipt and expenditure become numerous and varied in 
amount and prayers are multiplied and varied in terms, so the 
chances of coincidence increase. Given certain data, and this may 
be shown mathematically. 

Now, George Miller got £20,000 a year for his orphanages, and 
most of it in very small sums. This would represent an enormous 
number of small receipts, and the items of expenditure to be provided 
for would also be very numerous. At the same time, George Miiller 
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seems to have been constantly engaged in prayer. Under such 
circumstances, it is not surprising at all that the bills requiring 
payment, the prayers offered up, and the receipt of the money necessary 
to meet the bills, should fall together sometimes just as Mr. Miller 
says they did. They would be mathematically certain to do so in a 
certain proportion of cases, and the miraculous thing would be that 
they should not do so. Everybody knows that a person who is 
continually predicting evil is continually getting the opportunity of 
saying, ‘‘I told you so,” and will easily persuade himself that he is 
always right, thongh everybody else may know that he is far more 
often wrong. In just the same way, if George Miiller is always 
praying that things may happen just as he wishes them to do, his 
prayers will be answered sometimes, and he will similarly be able 
to persuade himself that he is always heard, though every seg 
observer can see that it is not so. 

It would be quite reasonable then to put down a certain 
number, and a very considerable number, of what Mr. Miiller takes 
to be answers to his prayers as just the ordinary coincidences of life. 
But it is evident, I think, that there will still be left a very large 
number of his stories that it is not reasonable to explain by 
coincidence and nothing more. In truth, you cannot explain them 
at all—probably, for the simple reason that you have not got, and 
cannot get, all the facts of the matter. Take one case by way of 
illustration :— 

On one occasion he had been praying from January to May for 
£1,000, but, up to the beginning of May, he had received only £995. 
He wanted to send to the Press an account of “The Lord’s Doings 
with George Miiller,” but he was very anxious to have every penny 
of the round sum on which he had set his heart before doing so. 
So he went earnestly to prayer again for one more day, and in came 
the necessary £5 note. 

The ludicrous incongruity of ideas involved in this must, by the 
way, strike every reverent mind capable of intelligent thought on 
Deity. Just imagine the Supreme Ruler of the universe being 
importuned to square up this little account and grudgingly with- 
holding the small balance of cash for a whole day of hard praying! 
But, anyhow, Miiller got the cash, did he not? Well, yes; I suppose 
he did. But what does that prove? How can anybody pretend to 
say how that curious coincidence came about until he knows a little 
more of the matter? How many persons were aware that there 
was just five pounds short, and were also aware that George Miiller 
was making it the subject of special prayer? The good man casually 
remarks to somebody about him that he wants to get off his message 
to the papers by to-morrow night, so as to be in time for Saturday’s 
paper, but he is five pounds lacking. He must really go to the Lord 
about it. Some kind friend hears of it and sends him a cheque, 
and George Miller has another answer to prayer to announce to an 
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admiring word. In any fair sense of the word, is that an answer to 
prayer, or is it a very natural act of kindness brought about in the 
most natural way? 

Again ; he did not often ask the Lord that any particular person 
might be moved to send him money. But once he wanted {100 very 
badly, and he did pray that it might be laid on the heart of a particular 
person to send him the money. The next day the cheque came along 
from that very individual, and it was for just {100. Miraculous 
answer to prayer? Who shall say without further knowledge? Why 
did he single out that particular man for that particular sum? It is 
not improbable that he was a man who had subscribed the same sum 
several times before, or, if not, possibly a man known to be in the 
habit of giving that particular sum to the charities he supported—many 
men do their almsgiving in this way—and it is not unlikely that Mr. 
Miiller’s thoughts may have been directed to him by the knowledge 
that he had been giving some attention to the orphanages and their 
needs. The great probability is that, if we only knew the whole of the 
facts, we should find that the effects ascribed to prayer, and to prayer 
alone, were, in the vast majority of cases, traceable to perfectly 
natural causes, and that the remainder were not more numerous than 
could reasonably be put down to what, in ordinary language, we call 
mere accident. 

I am not, here, it should be understood, discussing the general 
subject of answers to prayer. I am discussing such answers as George 
Miller was wont to allege that he continually got. I say that they 
were undesirable ; that, if it were possible to establish them as matters 
of fact, they would be profoundly discouraging to the vast majority of 
the noblest of the race, who know that their prayers are not similarly 
answered, and they would infallibly engender doubt and distrust of the 
goodness and impartial justice of God. I say that such answers were 
unnecessary. All the resources that George Miiller required for all his 
work would have been freely forthcoming if he had made public 
appeal for funds in the ordinary way. Such answers involve, in various 
ways, the violation of mental, moral, and physical laws. They are in 
flat contradiction to the overwhelming preponderance of human 
experience, and if they were not so—if such experience were common 
even to the best of men—it might not improbably bring about seriously 
detrimental changes in human motives and incentives to action. On 
all these grounds I entirely disbelieve in them. 

I am not, I repeat, discussing the general subject of answers to 
prayer, much less am I venturing to maintain that prayers are never 
answered. In our present state of knowledge, it appears to me almost 
as irrational to assume that the operation of immutable law has no 
limit, as it is to assume that natural laws of mind and matter may be 
set aside at any good man’s bidding. Believing, as I do, that there is 
abundant evidence of beneficence in the Power that rules all life, it 
seems to me altogether improbable that any human soul, bowing in 
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genuine worship and supplication, can possibly be unheeded. If there 
is any goodness at the heart of things, it must surely be in sympathy 
with the suppliant, and there is nothing improbable—indeed, it is in 
the highest degree credible—that that sympathy may, under certain 
conditions, be moved to responsive action in the desired direction. 
But there are some conditions under which there can be little pre- 
sumption in affirming, confidently, that prayer will not be answered. 
No man has any reasonable ground to expect that Heaven will do for 
him what he has the obvious means of doing for himself, and that, I 
believe, was the case with George Miiller. If he did not appeal 
directly to the charitable by all the means open to him, he ought to 
have done so. It was the obvious way of going to work. But, as I 
have been maintaining, he did appeal, indirectly at least, and in a 
peculiarly effective way, and the pretence that he did not, I take to be 
a blemish and a flaw in the candour and sincerity of an otherwise 
simple and beautiful character. George Miiller’s life was a noble one, 
and his life’s work beyond praise; but his work would have been 
equally good, and his character would have stood higher and would 
have been entitled to greater veneration and respect for masculine 
strength and robust piety, if, with clear sight and evenly-balanced 
judgment, he had looked out over the field of facts, and had manfully 
refused to believe that he was doing acceptable homage to God, or real 
benefit to his fellow-man, by putting forth as miracles, occurrences 
which a little candid enquiry and honest thought would often at least 
have shown him differed in no respect from the ordinary incidents of 
life. Self-delusion of that kind might possibly promote a species of 
piety in himself, and in the ignorant and credulous and superstitious 
around, but, in the full blaze of ever-extending light and knowledge, 
the faith that is based on delusion of any kind is doomed to speedy 
extinction. I do not say that all faith that has no basis in intelligence 
is doomed. Faith may be true to fact, and in harmony with the 
profoundest intelligence, and yet be all unconscious of the facts and 
largely wanting in intelligence. But this I do say, that the faith that 
is not true to fact and is contrary to intelligence is a mere fungus 
growth of the night, and must inevitably wither with the advance of day. 
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The True Character of “ Ninety-Eight” 


Tue story of the Irish Insurrection of 1798 is one that has often been 
told; but, unfortunately, as with other epoch-marking events in the 
histories of nations, many of the accessible narratives are faulty in 
that they have been written by men whose prejudices—sometimes 
loyalist, sometimes nationalist—have made them impossible as im- 
partial authorities. In these later years it has become the custom to 
use this chapter of history as an argument for, and against, Home 
Rule. The story has been so distorted by the treatment of the 
modern political publicists that that which excites a philosophic 
interest in it is totally obscured, and we have, presented to our view, 
only two pictures—one in which the rebels are depicted as a hell- 
inspired democracy, thirsting for the blood of unoffending loyalists ; 
the other shows us a helpless populace being goaded into a rebellion 
which would justify the abolition of the obstreperous Irish Parliament. 
Though the special-pleaders on both sides can, bya skilful but dubious 
manipulation of facts, thus blind the casual student to the true inward- 
ness of the great movement which, by its premature explosion, so 
marked in blood the close of the eighteenth century in Ireland, it is 
possible, by diligent search for the truth, to glean some valuable know- 
ledge of what, after all, was not merely the result of a peasantry’s 
insensate craving for a few acres of land; nor of a burning desire to 
obtain a few religious or political indulgences at any cost; nor even 
of the atrocities of a brutal soldiery. All these things were con- 
tributory forces to the development of republican ideas, but in 
despite of them, if the very atmosphere had not been electric with 
revolution, it is possible that 1798 had never been the year of 
sanguinary memories it now is for the Irish people and the English 
soldiery. ‘‘ This Rebellion,” said Sir Jonah Barrington, ‘‘ was founded 
on Republican principles which had then, more or less, infected 
England and Scotland, and almost every country in Europe, in 
common with Ireland.” For a hundred years before ’98 there had 
been dire persecution for the Celts of Ireland, but there was no 
insurrection beyond the spasmodic agrarian outbursts of the Whiteboys. 
It was only when, from the West and from the East, came news of the 
victorious uprising of democracy that Irishmen moved. The news 
from the West aroused them from their slumber. That from the 
East, from their Celtic kinsmen of Gaul, brought them to their feet 
with minds alert. 

‘Such a policy and such arguments tend to make Irish Catholics 
French Republicans,” said Henry Grattan, speaking in support of the 
Bill for the further relief of the Roman Catholics, introduced in the 
Irish House of Commons in February, 1793, by Mr. Hobart. This 
was in dealing with the arguments of the opponents of the Bill, who 
had “‘ supposed the coronation oath goes against the present claims of 
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the Catholics, and thus represented the King as sworn against the 
liberties of the people.” And already, whilst Grattan spoke, that 
which he was but prophesying was taking place. Irish Catholics had 
been aroused from the hideous condition of acquiescent slavery in 
which they had been merged since the dread days when Righ Shemus* 
fled from the Boyne to St. Germain; when the bones of thousands of 
the fighting Gaels lay bleaching on the battle-plains of Connaught ; 
when, despairing of the promised aid from France, Sarsfield arranged 
with Ginckle that fatal treaty— 


“ The treaty broken ere the ink wherewith ’twas writ could dry.” 


Jacobitism was dead in Ireland. False princes had, at length, 


y broken the faith of a too confiding people; and Ireland, deserted 


and betrayed, yielded herself up, for nigh a century, to the full 
bitterness of a nation’s despair. There was an occasional gleam of 
light. The bitter taunts and jibes of Swift, and the bold declarations 
of Lucas and Molyneux sent a tremor of hope through the land. 
But the hopes proved transitory illusions. These men were of the 
English Colony. Their loud protestations; their cries for reform ; 
their repudiations of the English interference; all were in the 
interests of the Colonists. Celtic Ireland had slight recognition 
from them. And the Celts, continuing to grovel in the mire of 
social and political degradation, sought solace in that religion, their 
fidelity to which had brought them to a state of serfdom only 
paralleled in modern times by the case of Armenia. Here was a 
justification of Heine’s dictum that, “Christianity, by inculcating 
hound-like humility and angelic patience, has proved the best support 
of despotism.” Hound-like humility indeed was that of the Irish 
in those days; but mental emancipation came at last. 

The States of America had thrown off the British yoke. The 
English Colonists in Ireland had congratulated them. These 
Colonists had entered upon their own war with England and they 
wanted an ally, for they found that, alone, they were unable to cope 
with the power of Great Britain. The Volunteer system must be 
extended—and the ranks must be filled. But how? Why, by these 
very Celts who had appeared so contemptible. They were a 
physically strong race, and further, they hated England. And then, 
sometimes openly, sometimes surreptitiously, the Catholic Irishman 
was permitted to shoulder a musket in the army that was to enforce 
upon England the Constitutional Independence of Ireland. 

1780 saw the declaration of Irish Rights ; 1782 saw the assertion 
by the Irish Parliament, and 1783 the recognition by the English, 
of Irish Legislative Independence. It was by the arms of the 
Volunteers rather than by the eloquence of Grattan that these 
things were brought to pass. England was as little affected by 


* King James (the second). 
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oratory as she is at the present time. The 80,000 bayonets in the 
background were a more potent argument than all the polished 
declamations or subtleties of debate. But, later, the real struggle 
came. England, by reason of her foreign complications, had been 
weak. Anon, she felt her strength returning, and she determined 
to avenge the humiliation she had suffered at the hands of the 
Irish Parliament and the unemancipated Irish Celt. She foresaw 
what her intractable Colonist in Ireland did not see. She foresaw 
that the Celt, when he had once become acquainted with the 
sweetness of liberty, would go all lengths until-he had become 
satiated. He had tasted of freedom and he wanted a full draught. 
The first step was taken. To Grattan was entrusted the task of 
obtaining for him a measure of religious equality. And Grattan 
failed! For all the sons of Colonists were not as broad of mind 
as he. Then the Celt began to act for himself. The Catholic 
Committee appeared as a political factor, and the Catholic Irishman 
was almost a man. The more liberal among the Protestants mingled 
with him and became infected with his Celtic ardour, which, after 
near a century of slumber, seemed to have awakened with but the 
slightest tinge of slavishness in it. The arrival in Ireland of the 
news of the storming of the Bastille by the Parisians, on July 14th, 
1789, was hailed with lively demonstrations of joy. When, three 
weeks later, came tidings of the abolition of the ancient feudal 
constitution, there was no restraint to the manifestations of delight. 
In their expressions of thanksgiving, none were more effusive than 
the Dissenters of the North, for already their attachment to 
republican principles had been affirmed. 

During the month of September, 1791, there appeared a 
pamphlet addressed to the Dissenters, entitled, ‘‘ An argument on 
behalf of the~ Catholics of Ireland,” over the signature of a 
“Northern Whig.” Its object was to convince the Presbyterians 
‘that they and the Catholics had but one common interest,” and as 
evidence that it had had effect in the quarter intended, we find the 
people of Belfast printing a large edition and distributing it through- 
out the North of Ireland. For some little time the author’s name 
was not disclosed to the public, but it was impossible for him to 
preserve his secret long. He was discovered in the person of 
Theobald Wolfe Tone, who, as soon as he permitted himself to be 
identified as the writer, became extremely popular among the 
Catholics, and a strong personal friendship sprang up between him 
and the Catholic leaders, John Keogh and Richard McCormick. 
The united efforts of these three helped materially to draw Catholic 
and Dissenter into that common bond of union which so nearly 
destroyed the British power in Ireland. The Catholics now began to 
push their claims with such vigorous insistence that the aristocracy 
and bishops on the Committee became alarmed, and after an 
ineffectual attempt to curb the power of the democratic section, they 
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seceded in a body to the number of sixty-eight. It was these sixty-eight 
seceders, and those whom they could influence, who memorialised 
the Government on the subject of the Union in 1800, and not the 
more national and democratic element who drifted, at a later period, 
into the ranks of the United Irish Society. To the Catholic 
democrats, the existence, or non-existence, of the Irish Parliament, as 
then constituted, was a matter of the completest indifference. To 
them its name was synonymous with that domestic tyranny which is 
equally intolerable with foreign domination. 

In the October of ’91, Wolfe Tone was invited to Belfast to 
assist at the formation of the first Club of United Irishmen. The 
Society was started ostensibly for the purpose of obtaining 
Parliamentary Reform and Catholic Emancipation, but these can 
hardly be accepted as the ultimate objects of men who had confessedly 
become so completely republicanised. On October 12th, Tone did 
business with the “Secret Committee . . . . who are not 
known or suspected of co-operating, but who, in fact, direct certain 
resolutions of the Association.” A few weeks later, a similar Society 
was inaugurated in Dublin at a meeting presided over by the Hon. 
Simon Butler. James Napper Tandy acted as secretary. Demands 
for sweeping reforms, from the benefits of which no Irishman should be 
excluded, were formulated, and Catholics flocked in in large numbers. 
On December 30th, a circular, signed by Tandy, was issued, declaring 
that “‘the object of the institution is to make a United Society of 
the Irish nation; to make all Irishmen citizens—all citizens Irishmen.” 
At this time, Tone states his immediate object was not the 
establishment of a _ republic, but the assertion of Ireland’s 
independence under any form of government. He had, however, 
expressed to his friends in Belfast the belief that separation would 
be a regeneration to Ireland. It is certain that most of the Northern 
leaders were at one with him in this opinion, and it is probable that 
many of those in Dublin also were. 

July 14th, 1792, was a gala day in Belfast, for the anniversary of 
the French Revolution was being celebrated by ‘‘a Procession and 
Festival” of great magnitude. Devices and inscriptions indicative of 
the republican spirit of the celebrants were displayed in profusion, and 
from the surrounding districts the people flocked in to mark their 
approbation. The Catholic Committee sent a deputation down from 
Dublin, and Tone was in raptures; describing a banquet given to these 
delegates a few days later, he says, ‘‘ Chequered, at the head of the 
table, sat Dissenter and Catholic. The four flags, America, France, 
Poland, Ireland, but no England.” Here was matter to disquiet the 
gentlemen of the Castle and College Green. The Papist, whom they 
had deemed a willing slave, celebrating the French Revolution which 
was, even then, striking hard blows at the influence of the Church of 
Rome in that dominion whose Sovereign bore the title of ‘‘ Most 
Christian Majesty.” 
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The Catholics’ petition to the Irish Parliament for a few modest 
concessions had been the means of obtaining for them naught but 
scurrilous abuse. They were called “ porter-drinking mechanics,” and 
were flouted with their poverty. The people of Belfast had presented 
another petition on their behalf and this also was rejected with con- 
tumely, on the motion of Mr. David Latouche. Richard Burke, the 
son of Edmrnd, had been acting during this time as the agent of the 
Catholic Committee; but after this virulent opposition to what were, 
in truth, very modest proposals, he departed from Ireland, dispirited 
and disgusted. The members of the committee did not permit this 
circumstance to interfere with their movement, and Tone was invited 
to accept the position of assistant-secretary, at a salary of £200 a year, 
to which proposal he acceded with readiness, and entered at once— 
this was in 1792—upon the functions of his new office. The reorganisa- 
tion of the Committee upon a regular plan of representation, suggested 
by Myles Keon, was commenced; the Government was alarmed; and 
the Protestant Loyalists were furious. The Catholic clergy and 
bishops, supposedly at the instigation of the Government, gave the 
measure their serious opposition, but, as Mr. Lecky says, ‘‘ The power 
of the priesthood . . . . in Ireland,as in other countries, had 
been diminished by the influences that led to the French Revolution,” 
and the democrats triumphed. The plan was put into operation and, 
in December ’92, the General Committee of the Catholics of Ireland 
met. In February ’93, Mr. Hobart’s measure—admitting them to the 
elective franchise and the “ inestimable privilege” of practising in the 
Law Courts—was passed. 

All this time the bond of union between Catholic and Dissenter 
was being tightened, and the revolutionary idea took a firm hold on 
the popular mind. The Government saw plainly the trend of national 
opinion, and, as early as 1793, preparations to combat it were begun. 
The meeting of the Catholic General Committee in Dublin, in April, 
1793, is one of the strongest proofs of the advance the Catholics had 
made to an assimilation of their hopes and ideas with those of the 
Dissenters and Liberal Protestants. Even Edmund Burke, who had 
regarded himself as the guardian angel of the Catholic cause, 
became frightened. He wrote, as his opinion of the speeches, that 
“‘the tone was wholly Jacobinical—the language of the day was 
plainly to a separation of the two kingdoms.” 

Contemporary with the United Irish Society existed the 
organization of Defenders, which was a democratic combination of the 
rural Catholics, banded together to protect themselves against the 
rapacity of the landowners and the Orangemen. They also had 
become tinctured with the French ideas, and, anathemise them as 
they would, the bishops couid not induce them to disband. In the 
north, they were in a chronic state of warfare with the Orangemen, 
and in the west and south their efforts were directed against 
landlordism and class ascendancy. In Carlow and Kildare, their 
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best-hated opponents were the Catholic Justices of the Peace. 
Prosecutions of Defenders were frequent, and the United Irish 
Society also began to receive its due share of Governmental 
attention. The first to incur the displeasure of the rulers were the 
Hon. Simon Butler and Oliver Bond who were fined and sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment. The prosecution of Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan, for sedition, followed. His sentence was a heavy one, and, 
whilst he lay in prison, an address was presented to him by the 
United Society of Dublin, congratulating him upon his “ inflexible 
determination.” Shortly after Rowan’s committal, on May 4th, ’94, 
the Society’s meeting place, in Back Lane, was raided by a force of 
police, the assemblage dispersed, and the papers seized. This 
occurrence convinced the republicans that the time had arrived for 
serious action, and from it dates their determination to transform the 
organisation into a distinctly revolutionary and military agency. 
The arrest, a few days before the police attack, of the Rev. William 
Jackson, an emissary of the French Directory, had created considerable 
sensation. He had come from France with authority to treat with the 
United Irishmen for an alliance. Hamilton Rowan, Wolfe Tone, 
and Dr. Reynolds had conferred with him, and it was generally 
assumed that Rowan, who had been somewhat indiscreet in the 
conduct of the negotiations, would be executed on a charge of high 
treason. To the alarm, however, of the Castle authorities, he 
escaped from Newgate, arrived safely in France, and proceeded 
thence to America where he was joined by Dr. Reynolds. Tone 
expected arrest daily, but, nevertheless, declined to fly. The Catholic 
Committee scornfully rejected the suggestions of Grattan and the 
Whigs that they should dispense with his services, and when, at 
length, an honorable exile had been arranged for him, through the 
medium of some aristocratic friends, they presented him with a sum 
of £300, over and above his arrears of salary, as a practical 
appreciation of his services. Before his departure, he received the 
approbation of Emmett, Keogh, and McCormick for a plan of 
negotiations with France, which he detailed to them, and. then, 
having visited Belfast, where, also, his scheme met with warm 
approval, he sailed for America. There he succeeded in obtaining 
introductions from the French resident, Adet, to the Directory. He 
arrived at Havre in February, 1796, and at once commenced those 
overtures which resulted in the despatch by France, to Ireland, of 
four expeditions; and by Holland of the preparation of one which was 
doomed to failure. In the spring of ’97, he was joined by E. J. 
Lewins, a Catholic member of the United Irish Society, who was 
regularly accredited as the Irish envoy to Paris. 

In December, ’94, Lord Fitzwilliam had been appointed Viceroy 
of Ireland. He attempted to deal with the questions of Reform and 
Catholic Emancipation, but was utterly foiled through opposing 
influences. On the 25th of March, ’95, he departed from Dublin, 
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frustrated and chagrined; the moderate reformers, led by Grattan, 
became hopeless of achieving anything; and many of them, including 
Arthur O’Connor and Edward Fitzgerald, joined the United ranks, at 
length convinced that only by force of arms could the fortunes of 
Ireland be retrieved. 

In the North, the Orangemen practically ruled, and their rule was 
as the rule of Cromwell. Defenders and United Irishmen were arm 
in arm, and on every side preparations for a bloody war were being 
made. The Irish only waited for the promised aid from France. 
The Bantry Bay expedition had been defeated by the elements alone, 
and its failure did not break the people’s faith in the good intentions 
of the Republic. Later, the United Directory became divided on 
the question of immediate action, unassisted; or of awaiting the 
advent of the expected French invasion. The waiting policy 
prevailed—as it seems always to prevail in Ireland—and at one fell 
swoop the Government dealt the organization a more deadly blow 
than could be inflicted by a dozen defeats in the field. On March 
12th, ’98, the Leinster Directory met at Oliver Bond’s house in 
Dublin. The informer had been at work, and the entire party 
assembled were arrested. But all was not yet lost. Fitzgerald was 
still at liberty. A capable military commander, he directed all his 
efforts towards fitting his followers for the field. He decided that 
the assistance of France could not be counted upon, and appointed 
May 23rd as the day for a general rising. On March 30th, Martial 
Law had been proclaimed. The country, it was said, was in a state 
of insurrection; and the impetuosity of the people was, with 
difficulty, curbed by the Sheares and Fitzgerald. Castlereagh and 
his master wanted the rebellion at their time and not when it suited the 
remaining leaders. They had practically checkmated the republicans. 
Now they would settle accounts with their friends in College Green 
by proving them incapable of governing the country. Fitzgerald 
was captured on May 1gth; two days later the Brothers Sheares 
were arrested ; and the Government felt the game was theirs. The 
inevitable came to pass. The Insurrection broke out on the appointed 
day in Lord Edward’s county of Kildare. But he who could inspire 
them to the achievement of great things was not with them. 
Fitzgerald’s life was ended for Revolutionary Ireland. Carlow, Meath, 
Dublin, and eventually Wexford, took the field. In Cork, Wicklow, 
Kilkenny, and Louth there was also fighting; and brave efforts were 
made by the men of Antrim and Down. But with the arrest of 
Emmett, O’Connor, Fitzgerald, the Sheares, Russell and MacNevin, 
and the defection of some of the northern leaders, success was 
impossible. It was only in Wexford, where the priests had assisted 
in disarming the people, that the campaign was prolonged. ' The 
spiritual guides had been ill-requited for their services in behalf of 
the Empire’s integrity, and they, too, were in the field. They fought 
as bravely as any laymen, and died like the soldiers that nature 
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intended they should be. It was on the day that General Edward 
Roche surrendered to the English General, Hunter, Humbert landed 
at Kilalla. He had arrived too late for any useful purpose. His 
force was too small to revive the hopes of those who were already 
dispirited by defeat. His campaign was a short one, and brilliant. 
It only served to teach the peasantry of Connaught what a 
combination of courage and discipline could effect, and how useless 
was the one without the other. Ireland had failed, then, and England 
had triumphed. And again the Celt bowed his head until the coming 
of a tribune caused him to hope once more—and still he hopes. 

It is not inappropriate that I should refer here to three notable 
articles on this subject which have appeared during the present year. 
In these, ‘‘ Ninety-Eight” has met with three different forms of 
treatment. Mr. John Redmond, the Parnellite leader, writing in the 
‘‘Nineteenth Century,” in an article appreciable for its perspicuity 
and judicial impartiality, proves beyond question that the Rebellion 
was not a_mere outburst of frenzied Catholics wrought to a fighting 
pitch by diabolical tortures. 

A truly remarkable article is that, by Mr. W. T. Stead, which 
appeared in the “‘ Review of Reviews’; remarkable because it is so 
difficult to find an Englishman who can attempt to discuss the 
events of 1798 without condemning the whole Irish race to damnation 
for all eternity. Mr. Stead has passed through that stage of English 
knowledge of the period, but still he is in error. With beautiful 
complaisance, he acknowledges the previous preparations for 
Revolution ; acknowledges the Government’s right to force it 
prematurely; and then talks of it as if these premises were never 
heard of. ‘‘ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice,” 
appears to have been his maxim in his description of the horrors; 
but he loses sight of those previous preparations, and says: ‘‘ The 
Rebellion was, as I have shown, the mere maddened welter of a 
peasantry deliberately driven frantic by the wholesale violation of 
their wives and daughters.” It is too absolutely degrading to Irish- 
men to charge them with blindness to oppression until their eyes 
were opened to it by the pollution of their women by a foreign 
soldiery—for that is the meaning Mr. Stead’s article conveys. He 
denies that the United Irishmen had extended their system to 
Wexford, ignoring the statement of Myles Byrne—who was sworn a 
United Irishman in July, 1797—that, ‘“‘ Before a month had elapsed, 
almost every one had taken the test,” and, ‘‘We soon organized 
parochial and baronial meetings . .. . Robert Graham, of Concannon, 
a cousin of my mother’s, was named to represent the county at the 
meeting held in Dublin at Oliver Bond’s.” The meeting at Oliver 
Bond’s was held on March 12th, eighteen days before Free Quarters 
were instituted, and eleven weeks before the actual outbreak of 
hostilities. It is reasonable to assume that the preparations for the 
election of the delegate took place considerably before that time. 
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With all his indignation at the methods by which it was temporarily 
effected, Mr. Stead deems the conquest of Ireland to be no crime. 
“It is often necessary to conquer,” he says, as if the conquest of 
any people, who love their native land with as fierce a love as the 
Irish do to this very day, could be brought about otherwise than by 
the shedding of a sea of human blood. A delightfully consistent 
attitude for a Christian man! ‘One of a religious turn,” too ! 

Of Mr. William O’Brien’s article in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review” 
it is difficult to say much. The exasperating incoherence of that 
effusion communicates itself to the reader with demoralizing effects. 
I have grappled with it times without number, and it is only now that 
my nerves have been steeled by practice, I can glean from it that 
the United Irishmen were not Revolutionists in spite of their own 
declarations ; that Emmet, MacNevin, and O’Connor, who joined the 
organization when it was indubitably a revolutionary society, are the 
authorities for this statement; and that if the atrocities in Wexford 
had not occurred, Irishmen would have been content to have an 
amicable adjustment of matters. No value is set upon Tone’s declara- 
tion, ‘‘to subvert the tyranny of our execrable Government ; to break 
the connection with England, the never-failing source of our political 
evils ; and to assert the independence of my country—these were my 
objects,”’ though he was the chief founder of the United Irish move- 
ment. On the same page, England is warned of an incipient 
revolutionary feeling in Ireland, which may develop ; and is told that, 
‘* the sense of patriotism of the race is still anchored to the belief in a 
peaceful arrangement.” What ajumble to be sure! Broken-down 
parliamentarianism and peaceful arrangements; incipient revolution 
and fool’s paradises. Why does not Mr. O’Brien settle it all by 
carrying into effect his threat, made at St. James’s Hall, in February 
last, that he would send Mr. Michael Davitt to Washington to play 
Wolfe Tone ? We should feel so much easier to know that his blood- 
curdling outbursts are really seriously meant ; though, I believe, the 
newer generation of Irishmen would prefer to depend upon themselves 
alone, rather than seek abroad for assistance of a doubtful nature. 

In conclusion, I have no hesitation in committing myself to the 
expression of opinion that the Irish people of 1898 hold exactly the 
same views as did the men of 1798, and that in honouring the 
memory of Tone, Fitzgerald, Emmet, Russell, Sheares, and 
McCracken, they are but re-asserting their inherited belief in the 
principles of these men. For the time being, they find it more 
convenient to assist Mr. Redmond and his colleagues in obtaining 
such measures of temporary relief as will fit them and their children 
to guard the fortunes of their country, when the time shall come for 
that distracted land “to take her place among the nations of 


the Earth” 
J. A. O’SULLIVAN. 
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X.—* THE Two ARISTARCHUSES.” 


RATHER less than a quarter of a century ago, Lord Houghton had 
a house for the season in Wilton Crescent ; wherever the host might 
have settled the hospitalities were the same. The Belgravian break- 
fast parties of 1874 were a continuation of those that in the Albany 
and elsewhere had marked the succession to Samuel Rogers. The 
principle on which Lord Houghton made his parties interesting was 
one of dramatic contrast in the composition of his guests, when 
their numbers did not exceed two or three. On the occasion now 
referred to, he had planned one of those social and _ personal 
antitheses in which he delighted; in other words he had got together 
the two leading representatives of the critical press in England, 
the late Mr. Appleton and the present Sir Charles Dilke. The 
pair are not likely often to have met; possibly this was the only or 
the first occasion on which they found themselves together. No two 
persons having passed through the same sort of education, and 
identified with intellectual interests resembling each other, could 
possibly be more different. Mr. Appleton, rather tall, slightly built, too 
keenly sensitive, for his own happiness, of the opinions of others, 
morbidly conscious of every passing breath of praise or blame, 
represented the universally cultivated Oxford don of a later day; in 
politics a convinced Radical, but whose Radicalism was still, in the then 
state of Oxford, a bid for notoriety. Sir Charles Dilke, rather lower of 
stature, but strongly, squarely built, with a frame visibly strengthened by 
athletic exercise, with a demeanour of passive and slightly scornful in- 
difference, as it appeared, to all that might be said or thought by others 
on those matters which might be supposed to touch him most deeply. 
Both men had been at Colleges in their different Universities, 
especially associated with law and lawyers; Appleton was, or had 
been, Fellow of St. John’s, Oxford ; Sir Charles Dilke had graduated 
in high legal, as well as mathematical honours at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. In 1869, Appleton, not deterred by the failure of earlier 
rivals to The Atheneum, had started The Academy. As his newspaper 
was completing its first decade, five years after Lord Houghton’s 
breakfast party, Appleton died of lung and heart weakness at Luxor 
on the Nile. Twelve years passed after the breakfast in Wilton 
Crescent before the first serious mishap of his career befel Sir 
Charles Dilke, threatened to extinguish him, and caused his dis- 
appearance from politics for some time. But when doggedness is 
backed by brains, such men do not easily founder. 

Mediocrity of a sort that is better than most people’s genius.” — 
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Such was the shrewd comment of the late Mr. W. McCullagh Torrens, 
when someone, enumerating the qualities that made for Parliamentary 
success, instanced the then Member for Chelsea, attributing to him 
just that dash of mediocrity which Gladstone and Disraeli lacked, but 
which Peel and Palmerston so notably possessed. The entertainer of 
Wilton Crescent drew out, as he well knew how to do, both guests, 
skilfully guiding their talk to topics and into channels which reflected 
the inner life and character of each. Every word weighed before 
uttered as carefully as a Ministerial reply to a House of Commons 
question; every sentence charged with hard, positive knowledge, 
innocent of viewiness, seldom crossing the line that separates know- 
ledge from opinion; such was the talk of the proprietor of The 
Atheneum. It really sounded like a rebuke to the sketchy, tentative 
utterances of the man of The Academy. The expression of Lord 
Houghton’s face, as he listened, gave one the idea of a gourmet who 
was alternately tasting the flavour of an olive and a sweetmeat. 
Bulwer’s attack, in Paul Clifford, on the critical organ of the 
Dilke family reads rather flatly to-day. Certain of the novelist’s earlier 
writings had been treated sharply in The Atheneum; but the retaliatory 
lampoon was intended rather for the editor of the paper, then 
Hepworth Dixon, than for its proprietor. Some time before the death 
of any of them, the difference was healed; the three undesignedly 
united over more than one popular movement. To-day, no two 
journals could be more visibly the expression of the intellectual 
personality of the two men who met under Lord Houghton’s roof in 
1874. Not because he is man of politics rather than a man of letters 
(for, as a fact, he is both), but because he thinks it the part of a pro- 
prietor to discharge proprietorial, not editorial functions, does the 
present head of the Dilkes’ interfere with his editor very much less 
than did his predecessors with those who successively held the reins 
in their time. But the intellectual personality of so able a man as 
the present baronet necessarily colours the writing in his own journal, 
just as the intellectual tradition and influence of C. E. Appleton 
breathes, to-day, throughout the conduct of The Academy. As Minister 
for Local Government, and as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Sir Charles Dilke showed an extraordinary knowledge of the details 
concerning every branch of his Departments. No Englishman, to-day, 
in political life, in respect of exact information on all topics at home 
and abroad, of which most persons are ignorant, is such an encyclo- 
pedia of knowledge as Sir Charles Dilke. As in this regard is the 
proprietor, so are the articles his editor publishes. It is a curious 
instance of the reciprocal influence of the daily and weekly press on 
each other. The Appletonian viewiness and speculative fancy 
expressed in many interesting theories on literature still make many 
disciples on The Academy; no estimate of any book from which a 
Board School boy might not learn all that is to be known on the treatise 
or its subject ever appears in The Atheneum. 
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These two journals, sharply distinguished from each other by 
strongly-defined characteristics, suggest one and the same literary 
question. Both papers are, of course, valuable and therefore vital 
properties. The example of The Atheneum has raised the standard of 
book notices in every print, daily or weekly, throughout the kingdom. 
The literary review has, thanks to the Dilke agency, ceased to bea 
pastime of Bludyer, or the humorous exercise of pens, such as those 
once employed by the late Mr. Beresford Hope. It has become either 
a didactic exercise, or else, in the Appletonian spirit, the transcript of 
some chapter from a carefully thought-out treatise on the philosophy of 
letters. These two sorts of criticism will continue side by side in the 
columns of that daily press which now fulfils the functions of quarterly 
review, monthly magazine, and weekly broadsheet. Thus, whether or 
not the earlier and present identity of the two Aristarchuses now 
noticed be merged in prints appearing at shorter intervals, the 
personal influence of the two men who met at Lord Houghton’s in the 
middle seventies will not only in their own journals, but throughout 
the whole press, be felt long after the twentieth century has dawned. 


DyKE RHODE. 


Hopes and Fears of Love 


Since first I saw thee in thy bloom of youth, 
And heard thy laughter ringing in mine ear, 

I loved thee as my soul in very sooth, 

Yet silent was my love and full of fear. 

There came a time, when thou was taken hence ; 
I wept for thee, altho’ thou didst not know; 

But wistful looks can speak with eloquence, 

And more than words can tell a lover’s woe. 
Again I saw thee, and again I knew 

That I was thine, tho’ mine thou shouldst not be, 
And e’en for.my despair my longing grew, 

And I had gladly given all for thee: 

Reason or no, I still must love my sweet, 

And hope for heaven, tho’ hope be all a cheat. 


PERCY OSBORN. 





Logic, Lymph and Lancet 


A ReEpty To Dr. Harpy. 


WHEN there are two sides to a question, it is well to know both, and 
words of comfort are welcome after a cry of alarm. It is far too 
widely assumed by magistrates, and by doctors, that there is only one 
side to the vaccination question, and that Parliament has done an 
exceedingly foolish thing in giving parents the means of escaping the 
lancet of Dr. Nelson Hardy, and those of his professional brethren 
who endorse the views he expresséd in his article in last month’s NEw 
CENTURY REVIEW, entitled, ‘‘A Dangerous Experiment.” It ought 
to be better known that there are men of Dr. Hardy’s own profession 
who can be quoted against him, and that they are men whose special 
studies give them a paramount claim to public confidence. It ought 
also to excite some surprise that a doctor should describe as “‘a 
dangerous experiment” a simple permission to the free-born British 
subject to keep his children in that measure of health with which 
Nature has endowed them, their fair skin uncut by lancet, their blood 
unpolluted by lymph. 

The claim asserted by Dr. Hardy is virtually one for medical 
dominion over our children’s bodies for the purpose of carrying 
on a surgical experiment discredited by one hundred years of failure 
and by aceidents constant, numerous, and sometimes fatal. The 
accidents, although minimised by the official authority which must 
bear the ultimate responsibility for them, are now admitted, by the 
provision of a new lymph to obviate, if possible, the dangers of the 
old. The failure, the public would be blind indeed not to see. Dr. 
Hardy, however, blinds himself by the contemplation of a dazzling, 
but irrelevant, comparison between the prevalence of small-pox in the 
last century and the remarkable immunity from small-pox in recent 
periods carefully selected to emphasise the contrast. Thus he leaps 
lightly over epidemic years, and takes a conspicuous jump from 1892 
to 1895 when quoting the metropolitan death-rate from small-pox. 

An eminent witness before Lord Herschell’s Commission (Professor 
Crookshank) endeavoured to convince that body that the old system 
of small-pox inoculation—Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu’s plan of 
“buying the small-pox” which is now penal—was the cause of the 
great increase of small-pox in the last century. He was promptly 
told by Professor Michael Foster that he “ could not, from the mere 
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fact of the increase of small-pox in London along with inoculation, 
conclude that inoculation was the cause.” Professor Crookshank 
granted that. But it seems that what is logical sauce for the 
inoculation gander is not sauce for the vaccination goose; for if a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, can only show 
that small-pox is no longer the scourge that it was, he evidently thinks 
that he has thereby established the benefit of vaccination. To those 
who have looked into this subject, it is a standing marvel that a 
Fellow of any College of Surgeons should be thus careful to save the 
nostrum of the Gloucestershire practitioner of the last century, and so 
little disposed to take credit for the great medical triumphs of our 
own. While the history of vaccination is a narrative of failure and 
excuse, the history of modern methods of combating disease is a record 
of gratifying success. Before the passing of the Public Health and 
Isolation Acts, epidemics of small-pox constantly recurred. “It is 
true,” says Professor Crookshank, in a passage of his address to the 
Medical Society of King’s College (October 26th, 1894), two clauses of 
which I will take the liberty of emphasising by italics—‘ it is true that 
small-pox, which began to decline before vaccination was introduced, 
continued to do so, and there was no epidemic for many years; but 
that this was due to vaccination, or that vaccination is capable of 
extirpating the disease, or of controlling epidemic waves, is absolutely 
negatived by the epidemic in 1825, and the epidemics which followed 
in quick succession in 1838, in 1840-1, 1844-5, 1848, 1851-2. 
Vaccination was made compulsory in 1853, but epidemics followed in 
1854, 1855, and 1856, in 1859-60, and in 1863, 1864, and 1865, 
culminating in the terrible epidemic in 1871-2 with more than 42,000 
deaths.” 

Dr. Hardy was not unaware of these facts, and it is impossible 
not to smile at the way he slides over the thin ice in THE NEW 
CENTURY Review. Here is his allusion to the great epidemic of 
1871-2 and his mode of accounting for it :—‘‘ The law really enforcing 
vaccination in England dates only from 1871, when there was an 
epidemic of small-pox.” To save the discredit of the 1871-2 epidemic, 
is he then ready to concede the inefficacy or inefficiency of vaccination 
up to that date? Even that great sacrifice will not avail him ; for, to 
continue my quotation from his eminent professional colleague— 
‘‘ Epidemics followed in 1877 and 1881. Among recent examples we 
may take the now historical epidemic in Sheffield. It was calculated 
that 98 per cent. of the population were vaccinated, and yet there 
were 6,000 cases of small-pox, at a cost to the local authorities of 
£27,000, while the pecuniary loss to the town was enormous. This is 
a terrible result, and occurred in a town reported to be one of the 
best vaccinated in the United Kingdom.” Since Professor Crookshank 
wrote these words, we have had an epidemic in Middlesbrough, a town 
even better vaccinated than Sheffield. In that epidemic no fewer than 
86 per cent. of the small-pox patients were vaccinated persons. 
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So much for the evidence of epidemic small-pox. That we have 
seen less of it in the last twenty or thirty years is precisely what we 
should expect as the result of contemporaneous sanitary legislation, 
which has planted a Medical Officer of Health in every parish, estab- 
lished machinery for guarding against importation of disease at the 
ports, enforced the notification of infectious disease, devised and 
executed measures of disinfection when disease is discovered, instituted 
isolation hospitals, and concentrated the attention of a Government 
Department on every single outbreak. With such machinery, 
gradually improved and perfected since 1875, we do not look for 
small-pox epidemics, but it is an interesting and instructive fact that, 
when they do occur, the vaccination defences affect them not, while 
the sanitary defences notoriously do. Leicester, the least vaccinated 
of towns which small-pox has visited in the present decade, revolted 
against vaccination as the result of its experience in the epidemic of 1872. 
The medical profession predicted dire disaster should the small-pox 
come again. It came again in 1892, introduced, it should be noted, 
by a vaccinated tramp. This epidemic was one of the six into which 
Lord Herschell’s Commission specially inquired. The results are on 
record in the Blue Books. It was the least disastrous epidemic of 
them all. 

Individual experiences of the failure of vaccination are numerous 
and striking. The earliest disillusionment was experienced by Dr. 
Jenner himself. When he communicated his discovery to the world, 
he was convinced, as his friend, Dr. Hicks, wrote to him in 1798, that 
a vaccinated person would be secure from “ever being infected with 
the small-pox.” And it was on this ground that he received from 
Parliament his first grant of £10,000. In the words of his own petition, 
he claimed to have discovered ‘that a disease which occasionally 
exists in a particular form among cattle, known by the name of the 
cow-pox, admits of being inoculated on the human frame with the 
most perfect ease and safety, and is attended with the singularly beneficial 
effect of rendering through life the persons so inoculated perfectly secure from 
the infection of the small-pox.”” Jenner got his grant of £10,000 in 1802, 
and a second of double that amount in 1807. But his life was then 
already becoming burdensome by the doubts thrown upon the efficacy 
of his prophylactic, and his claim for vaccination was reduced. He 
declared that he never promised more for his discovery than that it 
would prove as efficacious as the variolous inoculation. He excused 
the failures of the one, by reference to equal, if not more numerous 
failures of the other. He also began to explain non-success by the 
imperfections of the operators. His most mortifying experience was 
when he had to charge himself with a bad vaccination in order to save 
his supposed preventive. A boy of high social position, son of the 
first Marquis of Westminster—the Hon. Robert Grosvenor, who after- 
wards became Lord Ebury—was one of the children Jenner himself 
had vaccinated. In 1811, when the lad had little more than completed 
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his tenth year, he was seized with small-pox in its most virulent form. 
This was certainly no case of mild small-pox such as to-day is promised 
to those who have been vaccinated, even at an interval of ten years. 
However, the severity of the attack was turned to the glory of vaccin- 
ation. The physicians, in their kindly regard for Jenner’s reputation, 
testified that they had never seen an instance of recovery under so 
heavy an eruption, and that the latter stages of the disease were passed 
through more rapidly than usual. “It might be a question,” they 
cautiously said, ‘‘ whether these extraordinary circumstances, as well as 
the ultimate recovery of Master Grosvenor, were not influenced by 
previous vaccination.” Jenner’s own subsequent excuse was that he 
had imperfectly vaccinated the child in deference to the timidity of the 
mother. It was explained at the time that ‘‘ Master Grosvenor” must 
have had “‘ that peculiarity of constitution, which, probably, must have 
left the patient exposed to a second attack of small-pox had he pre- 
viously had that disease.”* But Jenner’s biographer candidly adds 
that “‘ it was some time before these truths were duly appreciated.” 
The mitigation theory, the imperfection of the operation theory, the 
limited period of protection theory had thus early to be invoked. 
There was, in addition, a spurious lymph theory, much prized by 
Jenner himself but not accepted by his fellow vaccinators, and, since 
these days, we have had the inadequate number of scars theory. These 
are all so many evidences of, and so many apologies for, the failures of 
vaccination. We have the same excuses to-day. We may question 
the lymph, we may blame the lancet, we may condemn the operator 
as a careless fellow, and we may allege the idiosyncrasy of the patient, 
but we must never suspect the so-called prophylactic. On these terms, 
what quackery might not thrive, what error could ever be overthrown ? 

To come down to our own times, Dr. Cordwent, who for twenty 
years was public vaccinator in the Pitminster district of the Taunton 
Union, told the Royal Commission : ‘‘ I have seen a great number of 
cases, probably in the course of my time 300 cases at least, of 
small-pox occurring after vaccination, and several cases after 
re-vaccination.” Twomen (this was told by the same witness) lived 
with their employer in Taunton. Both were seized with smallpox. 
Only one had been vaccinated. The other, according to the 
Jennerian tradition, should have perished, or should have been at 
least disfigured for life. But the one who had been vaccinated 
suffered much more severely than the one who had not. There are 
many such experiences to set against the tales of unvaccinated 
sufferers, and to point the moral that vaccination and immunity have 
no real relationship. Mr. Bramwell Booth told Mr. Flowers, the 
metropolitan magistrate, that he had known small-pox in his own 
family to follow vaceination thrice repeated. There is no better body 
of vaccinated and re-vaccinated men than our soldiersin Egypt. This 
did not prevent many of them taking small-pox. The majority of the 


* Baron’s Life of Jenner, vol. 2, p. 158. 
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Royal Commission failed absolutely to explain this practical refuta- 
tion of their theory of protection. They said ‘‘ It will be seen that in 
the years 1887—8g9, and especially in the year 1888, the fatality was 
very high. We are not aware what is the explanation of this. It may 
be that small-pox prevailed in Egypt in a specially virulent form in 
those years.” That is to say, we have it even from the Royal 
Commission that vaccination and re-vaccination cannot be depended 
upon to give immunity from small-pox if it comes “in a virulent 
form!” The Dissentient Commissioners give numerous cases of 
vaccinated children under ten, and even under five, whose vaccination 
did not protect them from the small-pox. I find from Dr. Dingle’s 
report of the Middlesbrough epidemic that there were four cases of 
small-pox at an interval of from 22 to 43 days after primary 
vaccination, one of these a fatal case, In the same epidemic, 87 
re-vaccinated persons took small-pox. By way of explaining this, the 
Medical Officer said 56 of the re-vaccinations were too recent, while 7 
were too remote. Of the remaining 24, 16 were re-vaccinated 
between the dates of February 11th and 14th. The Medical Officer, 
being unable to open his mind to any doubt of the value of vaccina- 
tion, is perfectly satisfied to remark: ‘‘ This is such a large proportion 
of these cases that it points very strongly to the fact that on or about 
those few days the vaccination was defective. This may have been 
due to the quality of the lymph, or to the operator” (!) I do not know 
in what school of reasoning this pure assumption would pass for 
argument. But there still remain 8 cases of small-pox in re- 
vaccinated persons absolutely unexplained. In regard to them, at 
least, judgment goes by default. They are eight striking proofs of 
the failure of vaccination. 

Why the cow-pox lymph with which we are vaccinated does not 
protect, has been well explained by the epidemiological experts who 
have studied this question. How many doctors have yet read Dr. 
Creighton’s ‘Jenner and Vaccination,” or his ‘‘ Cow-pox and 
Vaccinal Syphilis,” in which the thoroughly unscientific basis of 
vaccination is exposed by the description of what cow-pox is and what 
it certainly is not? Itis not modified small-pox at all, as any 
acceptable theory of its protective character would require it to be. 
A whole profession appears to have been hoodwinked by Jenner’s 
question-begging name for his supposed prophylactic. Variole 
vaccine he called it, or ‘‘ small-pox of the cow.” Very different is its 
real character. Those who will read Dr. Creighton’s works, or 
who will even read paragraph 423 of the Royal Commission’s Report, 
and the development of its very grave subject-matter in paragraphs 
201 to 216 of Dr. Collins’s and Mr. Allanson Picton’s Dissent, will be 
able to understand the indignation of the anti-vaccinists at the 
misleading assurances given to Parliament regarding the obviation of 
dangers by the use of calflymph. Do not let it be thought that this 
is but the case made by one man against the opinion of all the rest of 
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his profession. The results of Dr. Creighton’s research are quite 
confirmed by the independent inquiries of Professor Crookshank, 
whose extensive investigations of cow-pox for the Board of 
Agriculture make him an authority on this subject against which it is 
vain to pit the less informed opinion which is commonly referred to 
as the ‘‘ almost unanimous verdict of the medical profession.” 
Something ought to be said about the wonderful medical 
statistics which, in the face of all that I have said, will remain to 
puzzle the public, and even the unreflecting medical man, and to 
induce the common opinion that the figures are “‘ dead against the 
anti-vaccinist.” To the initiated, the statistical demonstrations are 
no more puzzling than a feat of legerdemain. In fact, they are less 
puzzling, for they bear, on the face of them, the evidence of their 
misleading character, and the invitation to seek out what is wrong. 
But, alas for those who are groaning under the tyranny of the vacci- 
nator! too few are disposed to look for, or accept the invitation. These 
figures, as they stand, fit in with their preconceptions, and, in their eyes, 
the man who wishes to submit that they may be questioned, only gives 
additional proof of his hopelessly fanatical state of mind towards the 
great boon of “the immortal Jenner.” Assuming, however, that, if 
my readers have accompanied me so far in my argument, they will be 
at least inquisitive on this subject, I will take two of Dr. Hardy’s 
most impressive statistical demonstrations and show how they can be 
rationally discarded by the anti-vaccinist as not affecting the case 
against vaccination. One has reference to the Sheffield epidemic, 
and here Dr. Hardy contrasts a comparatively mild attack rate and 
fatality rate among the vaccinated, with a much severer attack rate, 
and a fatality rate quite appalling, among the unvaccinated. They 
were attacked, he says, at the rate of 970 per 10,000, and they died at 
the rate of 480 per 10,000. (The whole of the victims, vaccinated and 
unvaccinated by the way, did not exceed five or six thousand, but 
these calculations of the rate per 10,000 are much affected by the 
medical statisticians). The death rate, however, is for the unvacci- 
nated nearly one in two, a rate unheard of in the most virulent 
epidemics, even in days when vaccination was unknown and inocula- 
tion of small-pox was spreading the disease by infection. It is an 
easy, and an obviously accurate, deduction that these are not deaths 
due to want of vaccination. What are they? The explanation is 
suggested by the fact that the smaller the number unvaccinated is, the 
higher this death rate becomes.. In Sheffield, Dr. Hardy tells us, there 
were only two per cent. of the population unvaccinated. I have not 
verified this, but taking it from Dr. Hardy as correct, the explanation 
of the Dissentient Commissioners applies. They hold that the more 
highly vaccinated a community is, the more severe, in the event of a 
small-pox epidemic, will be the sufferings of the unvaccinated—not 
because they are unvaccinated, but because, as a mere remnant of the 
population, they will be more or less heavily charged with three human 
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elements of the feeblest disease-resisting power. They will be com- 
posed almost exclusively of babies under vaccination age, of delicate 
persons whose vaccination has been postponed on account of 
ill-health, and of the vagrant and inaccessible classes. The 
Middlesbrough epidemic has come since the Dissentient Com- 
missioners worked out this argument, and it has exactly fulfilled 
their predictions. Although the fatality rate, on the whole, was only 
14°30 per cent., yet the unvaccinated remnant—less than 2 per cent. 
of the population—yielded 14 per cent. of victims to the epidemic, and 
the fatality among them was 474 per cent. The Medical Officer of 
Health, not knowing, apparently, that this was in accordance with 
anti-vaccinist expectations, welcomed this statistic as an overwhelming 
proof of the protective power of vaccination, in face of the fact that 
the epidemic had taken 86 per cent. of its victims from the vacci- 
nated population! What is really demonstrated is this. To take the 
death rate of the unvaccinated separately, in a highly vaccinated com- 
munity, is to get at the fatality of that portion of the population already 
determined by a process of legal and medical selection to be the 
weakest, and therefore most likely to die under stress of an epidemic. 

Then Dr. Hardy presents a table according to which the small- 
pox rate in certain invaded houses in Gloucester was only 88 per 
thousand among vaccinated children, and 125 per thousand among 
those undergoing vaccination, while among those not vaccinated it 
was 743 per thousand. Now, let us examine this by aid of the 
actual figures upon which these rates are calculated and with the 
addition of the very essential information as to the size of the 
community in each case. 


Here are the figures :— 
Exposed. Attacked. 


Vaccinated oni ne one 272 24 
Under vaccination nie aie 607 76 
Not vaccinated ... ton ae 724 541 








For the sake of argument only, I acccept these figures. They are 
ridiculous; for the unvaccinated community exposed to infection 
ought to be much larger. It ought to take in the number of 
children in the schools that were infected instead of only in those 
homes in which the small-pox~broke out. But take the figures 
as they stand. You see they represent a community in the course 
of transfer from the unvaccinated to the vaccinated class. Dr. 
Hardy himself tells us that there were 34,000 vaccinations in 
Gloucester in six months. Look at the middle line, and you see 
hundreds of children already taken out of the not vaccinated group 
and placed in the group marked “ under vaccination.” This means 
that it is not yet fourteen days since they left the “‘ not vaccinated” 
class. At the end of the fourteen days, those who have not taken 
small-pox would go into the first line and still further diminish the 
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rate per thousand there. As for the third line, it now only contains 
183 persons who have not been either attacked or removed to the 
class ‘‘ under vaccination.” With a sufficient staff of vaccinators at 
work on the day the table was made, one could easily transfer these 
183 to the middle line, and then what would be the result ? With- 
out a single addition to the number of the sufferers from small-pox, 
you would have increased your unvaccinated attack rate to 1,000 
per thousand or 100 per cent., and reduced your attack rate in the 
class under vaccination from 125 per thousand to 96. This singular 
statistical method was ably exposed before the Royal Statistical Society 
in a simple imaginary example, prepared by Mr. Alfred Milnes (Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Socicty, Vol. lx., Part iii., September, 1897), 
thus :—‘‘ Let there be a village of 100 inhabitants, of whom go 
vaccinated and 10 unvaccinated, and suppose small-pox to break out 
there and last a month, with a ro per cent. incidence on each class. 
This would give— 
Vaccinated 90, of whom g attacked, or 10 per cent. 
Unvaccinated 10, of whom 1 attacked, or Io per cent. 
But during the month let 8 of the 9 remaining unvaccinated be 
persuaded or frightened into getting themselves vaccinated. A census 
of the village held during the last week of the month would then give— 
Vaccinated 98, of whom g attacked, or 9°1 per cent. 
Unvaccinated 2, of whom 1 attacked, or 50 per cent.” 
It is not creditable to the logic of the medical profession that such 


ridiculous statistics should impose upon them. They do not impose 
upon the conscientious objector whose wits are sharpened by the eager- 
ness of his enquiry. They did not impose upon the Dissentient Com- 


, 


missioners. ‘‘ The broad result when large figures are taken,” said 
they, “is that the fatality of small-pox now, with a large majority 
of the cases protected by vaccination, is about the same as it was 
last century when none of the cases had received any protective 
rite.” That is the leading and the illuminating statistic of small- 
pox and vaccination. It should dispel the fears to which Dr. Hardy 
appeals, and it should give our legislators courage to repeal the 


compulsory vaccination law. 
ALEX. PAUL. 
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Extinct and Non-Extinct Volcanoes 


A Party TALE WITH A MORAL 


“ WHEN in France a man falls, it is like Lucifer—never to rise again ; 
in England one falls to gain experience and to rise to power.” Such, 
a propos I think of Jules Favre, was a remark made to the present 
writer by Gambetta, who had little or no personal experience of 
England, but whom the prophetic power which was the Hebrew 
element of his genius enabled correctly to interpret the difference 
of conditions between public life in the two countries. 

The generalization is of course too sweeping to apply to even all 
continental careers, as the case of Napoleon III. might have reminded 
Gambetta himself; though in that particular instance Gambetta might 
have argued that the Prisoner of Ham had been replaced by a new 
identity, that, namely, of the semi-English man about town, who 
learned politics in Lady Blessington’s drawing-room under the tuition 
of the younger Disraeli, of Bulwer Lytton, and in the Clubs of St. 
James’s or Pall Mall. While these lines are being written, from 
another unexpected quarter comes a warning against the too implicit 
acceptance of the Gambettist aphorism. In the South of Europe 
Carlism had been written down as dead. But Spain is never without 
a Legitimist Pretender ; the representative of that historic line, to-day, 
is not without backers on the Bourses and among the private capitalists 
of Europe. He is raising a loan which to some will seem to look like 
business. The late Abraham Hayward, in more than one of his 
historical essays, told a very amusing story of a town and Court wit 
who had immense vogue under Charles I.; who disappeared during 
the Protectorate and returned with the Restoration. Everyone pro- 
fessed to be as glad to see him as to salute the Royal exile from Breda. 
But the dethroned wag of the period, who used to set every table in a 
roar, got no more invitations to dinner ; the taste for him had, in fact, 
gone out. Mr. Gladstone, who knew more of English life in every 
aspect than any of his contemporaries, was rather of Gambetta’s way 
of thinking, and used humorously to say it was the most dangerous 
thing in the world, unless you are absolutely sure of your facts, to speak 
of anyone whom the world regarded as having joined the majority as 
“dead”; “‘ for the next post brings you a letter from the country, and 
the supposed dead man chuckles youthfully over being ‘only 82,’ and 
adds he ‘ was never better in his life.’ ” 

At this moment one has to deal first of all with one who, though 
yet happily well on the sunny side of octogenarianism, and not very 
long passed two score and ten, was yet, after the last General Election 
and especially by some of his own countrymen, declared to be a finished 
power of whom no more would be heard. He was, in fact, one of 
those extinct volcanoes sketched so powerfully by Disraeli in his 
Manchester speech. The atmosphere about him was apt to be 
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disturbed, but there was no real danger. Yet the autumn of that year 
whose spring saw the departure of a Gladstone will be memorable for 
witnessing the first decisive steps towards the re-establishment 
of a Rosebery. That Lord Rosebery himself, when he 
resigned the Liberal leadership, may have foreseen something 
of the sort is probable enough. The same judgment shown 
by him in early days in arranging the match of his horse, 
Controversy, at Newmarket, has never failed him in other departments 
of life. What happened immediately after the now historic rescript 
announcing a vacancy in the Liberal leadership is sufficiently well- 
known. From his “ lower-school” days, this favourite of fortune 
has been dogged by flatterers of high and low degree who have, in 
reality, worshipped not him but his success. Some of these noted 
the rather faint protest which, in some quarters, their idol’s 
abdication elicited; they implored him to reconsider his decision, to 
let a meeting of the party be summoned, and to accept re-election 
to the leadership of the Opposition. The phraseology conveying 
that request must have recalled to its recipient a memorable passage 
in the public life of the man whom, next to Pitt, Lord Rosebery, in 
worldly matters, has proposed to himself for a pattern. Exactly 
twenty-five years ago, the never serious disaffection among the 
Conservatives against Disraeli had come to one of its periodical 
heads. Referring to the subject at a public dinner in the country, 
he drily observed: ‘‘If the party is dissatisfied with me, let it get 
rid of me.” But the then, as ever, indispensable genius of Con- 
servatism passed on to the casual observation: ‘‘ The leadership of 
the Opposition is decided not in Westminster or Pall Mall; the 
country—that it is who elects the leader of the Opposition.” It is 
no flattery to Lord Rosebery; it is the simple truth to say that, 
roughly speaking, during the greater part of a generation, he has 
been, for reasons personal to himself, entirely apart from his 
association with Mr. Gladstone, one among the two or three most 
popular public men of his day. That position he has largely owed, 
as everyone is aware, to his connection with, and influence on, the 
Turf. The ‘‘You be d—dness” cf manner which the foreigner 
admired in the one-time Lord Hartington has not invariably won 
for that nobleman the way to the affections of all his countrymen. 
But his interest in horseflesh, well-becoming the descendant of Bess 
of Hardwick, has ever been a point in favour of the Duke of 
Devonshire witn the masses. To say that the national conscience 
of an enlightened electorate revolts at the notion of a governing 
man belonging to the Jockey Club and receiving ‘‘ ovations” at 
Epsom or elsewhere, is cant and nonsense, as, by those who say it, 
it is perfectly well-known to be. If, at the 1895 Elections, a dissent- 
ing vote was here and there lost to Lord Rosebery the Turfite, votes 
were neyer lost in such volume as vitally to decide a single important 
contest. | Byron’s most honest and least mealy-mouthed critic 
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advised him to stick to Don Juan—notwithstanding his denunciators 
—as being the most genuine thing he had everdone. By everyone 
who has studied the manufacture of political opinion in democratic 
constituencies, counsel of the same sort in relation to the Turf 
would have been given to the chief primrose upon it. Once 
established, by whatever style as leader of democratic Toryism, 
Disraeli would as soon have omitted from his Cabinet a representa- 
tive of the racing interest as he would have seriously proposed to 
abolish the Mastership of the Buckhounds. It is, as everyone knows, 
just as much nonsence to object to a Bishop as having played in his 
school or college eleven as to a political leader for having horses in 
training. Nor did any other of his shorter utterances in public serve 
Lord Rosebery better than his very sensible words in addressing, on a 
visit to his old school, the Eton boys to the effect that, the 
Nonconformist conscience notwithstanding, he could not bring 
himself to be ashamed of owning a good horse. Was it to be expected 
that one to whom the Turf has never been more than a pastime 
would incontinently sell off his horses, give notice to his jockeys, 
grooms, stable-boys, and in so doing impoverish them from lack of 
employment—perhaps even pull down or sell the Durdans as too near 
to Epsom, because the race-course is open to people who may not 
have their marriage certificate in their pocket, who cannot produce a 
certificate for honesty from the Surrey or Middlesex magistrates, and 
whose abstemiousness scarcely entitles them to the badge of the Blue 
Ribbon Army? 

An analogy which seems exactly relevant will show how reason- 
able such expectations are. Piccadilly and Regent Street nightly 
witness scenes that must fill every right-thinking person, such as, the 
Duke of Devonshire and other noble owners of property in that 
district, with shame and pain. What, then. Are these noble landlords 
to clear out of the neighbourhoods whose trade their residence 
benefits? Is Devonshire House to be pulled down because it abuts 
on the offending thoroughfare? Are the Cabinet Ministers and 
Bishops belonging to clubs contiguous to the same highway, to 
remove their names that they may not incur the stigma of indirect 
association with the encouragement of vice ? 

Perhaps Lord Rosebery remembers the excellent counsel of his 
friend, the late Mr. Jowett: ‘‘ Never retract; never apologise ; never 
promise to amend ; and let them howl.” The justification of Lord 
Rosebery’s equanimity, as it was always certain to do, has 
come. Dr. Guinness Rogers, the patriarch of his religious 
communion and Mr. Gladstone’s great friend, has pointedly 
commended Lord Rosebery’s latest utterances on _ public 
affairs as those of a man who, reading aright the signs of the times, 
is indispensable to his party. But Sir William Harcourt, one hears, 
is in possession; he has rendered the Liberals yeoman service. Will 
they be guilty of the meanness involved in his deposition? The 
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answer is that no question of deposition arises. To judge, indeed, 
from the tone taken by the newspapers, especially by those weekly 
organs of gossip which pretend to an amount of inner information 
that no one on their staff could secure, the difference between the 
actual and the ci-devant leaders of Liberalism is so deadly that a 
hundred years ago it would have been settled at Wormwood Scrubbs 
or on Wimbledon Common in the grey of the early morning after the 
fashion of Canning and Castlereagh, Wellington and Winchilsea. 
What are the facts? Half a generation since, Sir William Harcourt 
was head of the Home Office; Lord Rosebery was Under Secretary 
in the Upper House; he suddenly resigned ; his place was taken by 
Mr. George Russell. The friction between the retiring peer and the 
remaining commoner did not immediately wear itself out; the 
mediatorial services of Sir Charles Dilke, the only living person 
who knows the truth of the affair, were invoked. Things went on 
for a time smoothly enough. Then, in 1894, Mr. Gladstone’s 
resignation, or, rather, the conditions under which it was effected, 
re-opened the cicatrised wound; and in this wise. 

A great deal of ignorant nonsense has been talked and written 
about the anti-Harcourt intrigue which four years ago culminated 
in Lord Rosebery being sent for by the Queen. In politics, there 
are some persons posing as well-informed who have intrigues on the 
brain. If the name of Jones, M.P. is omitted from a Downing 
Street dinner list, they scent a cabal against that Senator. If the 
lady of Tomkins, Privy Councillor, is accidentally handed to her 
seat by a junior Lord who is a baronet, instead of by an Earl’s 
younger son who happens to be present also, there is surely a 
conspiracy on foot against Tomkins which will get him “the sack.” 
Accidents will happen in Cabinets hurriedly vamped up as well as in 
families the best regulated. So far as such a casualty may be 
predicated of the transactions of 1894, it was an accident, and not an 
intrigue, that placed Lord Rosebery in the seat of Mr. Gladstone. 
Vaguely rumoured for a long time; semi-officially announced one 
day, only officially to be contradicted the next ; when Mr. Gladstone’s 
resignation came, it was with some suddenness and even surprise. 
Loyalty to the out-going chief was understood to make absolute 
silence imperative as to that which was about to happen. The 
succession of the Master of Dalmeny to the veteran whom he had 
run for Midlothian was the quietest, as well as the easiest, of 
accomplishment; therefore it took place. Of course Lord Rosebery 
rejoiced in the possession of partizans more assiduous and apt at 
organizing than any of those about Sir William Harcourt. Lord 
Tweedmouth, Mr. Arnold Morley, Mr. Munro Ferguson, and others 
who would rescue Liberalism from the reproach of being ungenteel, 
were properly intent on their leader becoming First Minister. Apart 
from this, Mr. Gladstone, who had destined his younger friend and host 
for the place, had of late never missed an opportunity of reference to 
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Lord Rosebery as the coming man. Neither time nor opportunity 
had been given to the supporters of Sir William Harcourt to organize 
an opposition to a movement so long and so deliberately planned, 
and deriving something like sanctity from its association with a 
great name. 

To those who know him well, or with whom he has some common 
tastes, few men can be more delightful company than Lord Rosebery. 
So great is his personal charm as to make it difficult to forget that to 
any he can ever be anything but conciliatory and delightful. Ifindeed 
he had been a commoner and not a considerable nobleman, no human 
being, in or out of society or politics, would have had a real or 
imaginary grievance against him. Hampered as when Prime Minister 
he was by the lukewarm support or by the scarcely-veiled alienation of 
those who wished a commoner in his place, or still more of those whom 
he had not included in his Government, Lord Rosebery surprised his 
critics and opponents, not by failing when in office to do better, but by 
doing so well. Some proof of this may be seen in the fact that a recent 
and not too friendly critic, in a searching examination of his policy, 
imputes no other mistake to him than a false move in African policy 
as regards a place only to be found on the very newest maps, or in a 
preference for Germany over France. Lord Rosebery’s declarations 
on the subject of foreign policy, which have interpreted and gratified 
public opinion, have had nothing of startling novelty about them. 
They have been in fact but commonplaces, the assertion of truths 
which no one seriously denies. The continuity under successive 
Administrations of the principles regulating our external relations ; the 
patriotic duty of all parties and factions to support as against foreign 
machinations the statesmen of their own nation; these are the 
elementary truths on which Lord Rosebery of his own side was the 
first explicitly to insist, and which have since been re-echoed and 
adopted by every Liberal speaker from Lord Kimberley to John Burns. 

There is thus a two-fold fact which emerges from the oratorical 
incidents of the past few weeks. The national conviction, including 
the Nonconformist conscience, has endorsed the declarations of the 
late leader. These declarations have also been expressly and un- 
questionably adopted among Lord Rosebery’s supplanters. Under 
such circumstances, the Disraelian dictum of the Opposition leader 
being chosen neither in Pall Mall nor Westminster, but in the con- 
stituencies, must powerfully recur to every thoughtful mind. 

Nor on a different subject has Sir William Harcourt spoken less 
plainly and emphatically, or failed in the vigorous assertion of an 
incidental feature in domestic policy. The speeches against Ritualism, 
the letters in the Times about contumacious State priests are a 
continuation of what we heard very nearly a quarter of a century ago 
from the same lips. All that has, in the last week or two, come from 
Sir William on this subject is in exactly the same key as his support 
of Disraeli over the Public Worship Bill of 1874. When in the earlier 
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instance he first took his stand upon the Erastian principle, he was a 
member of an Administration whose chief was known to be opposed to 
that principle, and who, as a fact, declared Sir William Harcourt to be 
the only convinced Erastian he had ever seen. It was therefore inevitable 
that the former check being withdrawn, the Opposition leader in the 
House of Commons should re-clothe in peremptory words his earlier 
ideas. But wholesome and generally acceptable to Englishmen as are 
the revived protests against the Disraelian ‘‘ Mass in Masquerade,’’ no 
one can seriously suppose them to constitute a party programme. 
They are entirely apart from the broad principles of national adminis- 
tration asserted by Lord Rosebery. Between the two men there is 
alienation rather than antagonism ; they have each of them naturally 
chosen as their themes what most interests them among the 
questions of the day. 

The course in the interests alike of the Liberal party, of the party 
system itself, of Lord Rosebery, of Sir William Harcourt, is obvious. 
Since Mr. Gladstone, there has yet been no Liberal chief for the 
simple reason that Liberals throughout the country or in Parliament 
have never been consulted onthe subject. Let it once be known that 
before Parliament meets in February next there will be held in 
London a gathering of all those members of both Houses who receive 
the Liberal whips. With that announcement officially and impres- 
sively made, let those who occupy Liberal seats mingle as much as 
may be during the rest of the Vacation with their constituents. Then 
let them present themselves at the gathering now advocated; the 
whole question will be found to have settled itself. Granted the idea 
of the coming together again of Lord Rosebery and Sir William 
Harcourt to be impracticable, as it probably is, the plan now 
suggested will not be the less salutary on that account. If it do not 
redound to the practical advantage of either of the two men now 
mentioned, it will be of much usefulness to the extraordinarily able 
peer who, at the present moment, is out of all sight the best man whom 
the Liberals have at their disposal. Lord Kimberley is not, even in 
the elastic Roman sense, a youth. But he is as vigorous as Archbishop 
Temple himself. While events are working out an adjustment of the 
ultimate relations of a Harcourt and a Rosebery, a Kimberley is the 
probable deliverer of his party from its perplexities. He has always 
been the most advanced of the Whigs—witness the part he once took 
in the Radical Colonial Association. Nor should it be forgotten, 
more recently, that in the latter’s Liberal days Lord Kimberley was 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Foreign Secretary-designate. But even the hands 
of such a leader will be much strengthened by the course now 
recommended. That is another way of saying the Conservative 
Government will be strengthened too. For nothing is a more fertile 
cause of Ministerial indiscretions than Opposition headlessness. 


T. H. S. Escort. 
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O Earth, O Mother Earth, incarnadine 
With all the torrent of a noble flood, 

As from a chalice desecrate of wine, 

The ichor of a God, a hero’s blood ; 

May sweets supernal shroud in mantling mist 
A form so fair, a face so fondly kissed ! 


Yet who shall deem it waste, this death of glory, 
The bettering of being, being great, 

A death to live in monumental story— 

Too soon, alas! yet happier than too late ? 
Perfected in a span, be it with tears, 

He reaps the harvest of a myriad years. 


But, oh, those tears, those tears of blood and pain, 
Wrung from the horror of a heart betrayed ; 

A heart that never in this world again 

Shall throb in symphony with gentle maid, 

Nor, as coy roses open to the sky, 

Allure the laughter of her beaming eye! 


Add this of agony to mortal anguish— 

What might have been, yet now is all forelost— 
It seems a double-death so long to languish 

By the dark river that must needs be crossed. 
Come swift, pale Sleep, thou peerless anodyne, 
And on thy pillow let the soul recline! 


Death lingers, poising as on vulture-wings, 
Outstretched, esurient, pendent o’er the prey, 
What time a memory more vivid brings 
Each item of the past in strong array, 
Recalling, as a picture, every scene; 

The passions of a life-time that has been. 


All in the mirror of a thrilling trance 

He saw, he felt, he played his part again ; 
Years flitted by him in a single glance, 

The heights of hope, the pulses of each vein— 
A drama re-enacted from the first, 

But with a climax changed, a thread reversed. 
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The path of childhood upward to the man 
With more than manhood’s potency of feeling ; 
Desire expectant for a little span, 

Then a faint fragrance o’er his senses stealing ; 
The rapture, and the torment ; and the bliss, 
When tryst was troth, and troth a binding kiss. 








A tale oft told—the tale of maid and swain; 
\ The iron and the magnet; sun and flower ; 
Streams sweetly confluent, journeying amain : 
Heart fused with heart, the heart a mutual dower; 
And—full fruition of a virile véile— 

Twain parts united in a perfect whole. 
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Thus freshed the dawning of their little day— 
To be alive and feel was passing pleasure. 
Come weal, come woe, or dirge, or roundelay, 
Each for the other poured in mystic measure 
A philtre overflowing ; yet so soon 
To be depleted by the stroke of noon. 










Can bars, can bolts ward off the silent thief 
From mullion to embrasure mounting higher, 
A wretch whose tending talon would as lief 
Forego the spoil as tow a lambent fire ? 

A thief thus bold, a prisoner of hate, 

Their shadow followed with the foot of fate. 













Such spice of jealousy imparted zest 
To appetite for a delicious form, 
And lust a tumult raised within his breast 

As the upheaval of a tropic storm. 

Little she knew her lovelit cyes a spell 

Had cast more potent than the powers of hell. 







A winning cause to placent gods is dear, 
A losing, to the loser, even dearer ; 
When to the victor victory be near, 
A single chance may bring the vanquished nearer. 
There is that fights, and fighting beats the air, 
What time behind him lurks the curse of care. 











Yet were these rivals leashed by sacred ties, 
Who of one cohort bore the common name, 
Who served one sovereign, faced his enemies, 
A flag safeguarding of untarnished fame ; 
Comrades in arms enrolled to dare and do, 
To win the laurel, or to share the rue. 
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A darkling cloudlet, small as human hand, 
On the horizon seaward glimmering 

Vaged as a portent from the orient land 

Of forces ’neath the surface simmering, 
While rumour frequent, travelling from afar, 
In terror-stricken tones foregathered war. 


Silence in heaven a space. Then long and loud 
The bugle belching forth with horrid bray— 
As, sudden and surcharged, a thundercloud 
High heaven shall plunge in elemental fray— 
Doom-bearing to the loves of many a maid, 
Loves far too too vivid to be lost in shade. 


The din of arms she heard, the march of men, 
The droning drum, the cruel clarion’s call— 
For him such omen of the event, as when 

A king beheld the writing on the wall. 

Perish ambition, an it bring her loss, 

Who valued glory as the vilest dross ! 


Not so her man of honour. Mettled pride 
Bore him on wings of wind far, far away, 

To where as surf rolled high the sanguen tide, © 
And host to host stood marshalled in array ; 
While a red Reaper, hovering o’er the strife, 
Put in his sickle to the swathes of life. 


Spirit of slaughter, puissant son of sin, 

Thou dire inventor of destructive art, 

By thy dread empire without, within, 

Spare the spring blossom of a maiden’s heart, 
Nor seek with such poor innocence to swell 
The choking garners of thy nether hell ! 


What! shall the lion’s rending tusks forego 
The daintiest morsel of his gory meal ? 
What! shall the boa a meed of mercy show, 
Her gaping gorge, unfeeling, cannot feel ? 
Who takes the sword grasps at a vision vain, 
For many go but few come back again. 


A voice susurrant: ‘‘ While in mad mélée, 

‘* Strive friend and foe in agonistic band, 

“ A vagrom bullet kills, and who shall say 

‘* Whence came the billet, from whose master hand ? 
“* Smoke shall conceal and cannon dull the ear, 

** When one in front drops riddled by the rear. 
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*‘ Let him but fall, this darling devil-dare, 

‘** Then of sad elegies a watershed, 

** And lovely woman, fickle as the air, 

‘* Shall seek the solace of a bridal bed. 

** Thus he who lost shall win, while he who won, 
“‘ Rests as a giant that his course hath run.” 


The dusky foemen, massed as clouds of night 
Where trends a vale, our troops athwart their flank ; 
And while, with nostrils fuming for the fight, 

In trumpet tones he cheered the foremost rank, 
Rearward his comrade seized the cruel chance 

To countermand his signal to advance. 


A chance, alas! Since he, devoid of fear, 
Spurred to the front of all with waving sword, 
To gain the palm or find a soldier’s bier, 
Whiche’er the trembling balance might award. 
Onward, eyes front, he pressed his noble steed, 
Nor recked who followed in his headlong speed. 


The cruel cannon blared its roar and fire, 

He heeded not, his gaze upon the foe, 

Nor heard the bugle sounding to retire, 

Nor swerved his head to learn that it was so, 
Nor knew his rival’s treachery, till when, 
Alone, he faced a line of arméd men. 


Then in a glance he viewed the coward’s back, 
Whose cunning sold him to the sable foe, 

While all the men he led to the attack 

With the word ‘‘ Come!” had come, but come to go; 
And, in the second he beheld them fly, 

Knew of a certainty that he must die. 


Turn ? Turn? Shall manhood condescend to turn ? 
No soldier he who yields a single inch ; 

What though the very ground beneath him burn, 
His duty bids him stand. Let others flinch ! 

Teeth set, eyes right, sword flashing, all forelost, 
Headlong he charged the centre of a host. 


They parted, as by magic, then received 
The solitary captain as he rode, 

His weapon gleaming ruddy, for it rieved 
Helmet and hauberk. Yea, that sword-hand sowed 
Sporadic death with broad and certain sweep, 

As one who deals the measure he must reap ! 
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Anon, as carrion, in sudden dread, 

Their prey shall quit, they wavered ; yet one blow 
Outstretched the victim, dying ’mid his dead, 

And left him on the shambles lone and low, 

To think his latest thoughts, and, thinking, feel 

A gash more ghastly than the Indian steel. 


Aye, forfeit was fruition of sweet love, 

If Death, thought he, the knot can quite dissever, 
If parted, one on earth and one above, 

Our separated spirits meet not ever ; 

If the lips only seal the truest kiss, 

If flesh and blood limit the sphere of bliss! 


To her he gave the higher with the lower, 
Not manhood only, but man’s total whole, 
And of these welded gifts the grander dower 
Was the sublime devotion of his soul ; 

She, too, had yielded him the better part, 
The priceless treasure of a woman’s heart. 


Such link the sword of hell might not divide— 
An death be but a changement of condition ; 
His purer self should wander to her side 

In worship faithful after his transition ; 

As in the shadow of a summer’s night 

Though all be darkened, warmth itself is light. 


But, ah, his presence would she know ; or feel, 
Like fragrance floating on the Zephyr’s breeze, 
A subtle essence o’er her senses steal 

And with soft suasion all her being seize, 

Then lock their spirits in a close embrace, 
Soul joined to soul, as mingled face with face ? 


‘* Who dare accuse,” he shrilled, “‘ The God of love 
** Of leaving love to moulder in the grave, 

“* When in full harmony beneath, above, 

“ Deep calleth deep, and wave re-echoes wave? 

“‘ Departed souls, shall they not energise 

‘“‘ For their beloved in supreme emprise ? 


Fond fancy! Yet, the thought of such as passed 
Before us through the portal of dread Death, 
Strong in a life 'ess cumbered than the last, 

The encasing shell shed with their final breath, 
And wielding influence for those they love, 

As for his nesting mate the circling dove, 
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Fulfills with reverence. Thus we live surrounded 
By tender voices, eyes with pity gleaming, 

And our horizon is not sharply bounded 

By the harsh outline of external seeming, 

Beyond whose scope the happy valleys lie 

In a vast continent of endless sky. 


Perchance, such haze of fantasy crept o’er him 
What time the light of-life was slowly failing, 
While the still tideway ever onward bore him, 
With rudder loose, o’er lulling billows sailing 

To where the whirlpool sinks in awful chasm— 
The dream of death! Anon, one rendering spasm, 


And on this earth he drew his latest breath, 
Which, rushing as a meteor into space— 

The great unknown—his body left to death, 
The eyes upstaring from a ghastly face, 
Transfigured by a vision, and their last. 

His eyes no longer. He had from them passed. 


And thou, this cup of agony who filled, 
Snake-heart, imprinted with the traitor’s brand, 
Come, take possession, now that thou hast killed, 
Beauty awaits the pressure of thy hand! 

Her bed is all made ready! Thither hie, 

And reap the recompense of treachery ! 


What! Is the vintage verjuice? Wherefore turn 
With glance of loathing thy dishonoured head ? 
Let thy false blood with lust inhuman burn, 

Go, wreak its passion on the holy dead ! 

Nay, take thy fill of rapture, be it cold, 

And, in her corse, thy handiwork behold ! 


Where a green willow in our English land 
Mourns to the violet, she found her nest ; 
While he lies stark upon the Indian sand, 
A hero unanealéd, yet at rest. 

One in their one fulfilment, one in heart, 
They sleep asunder. Do theysleep apart? 
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Reminiscences of a Professional Politician 


V.—A VisiT TO EGYPT AND A SEQUEL. 


Towards the end of 1896, being somewhat run down and in need 
of a change, I resolved to go to Egypt to recruit for the winter. 
Egypt had always a strong fascination for me, as it has had for 
many others, and the perusal of Milner’s “England in Egypt” 
certainly did not tend to diminish that fascination. Indeed, as I 
afterwards told Sir Alfred Milner, he was responsible in a large 
measure for my going there, and for any good or evil results that 
have followed. I started on November 30th, 1896, fortified with 
introductions from Lord Salisbury, Mr. Goschen, and others, to 
Lord Cromer, Sir Elwin Palmer, and other leading British residents 
in Egypt. I had every facility granted me to investigate the 
Egyptian question on the spot, and I took full advantage of such 
facilities. 

Descriptions of Cairo, Port Said, Alexandria, and the voyage up 
the Nile to the First Cataract, are so common that I shall not 
attempt to enter the lists as a competitor, but content myself with 
saying that all the expectations which I had built up concerning 
the land of the Pharoahs were surpassed by what I saw; and I 
came away even more impressed by the mystery and fascination of 
Egypt than I was by anything I had ever read or heard about it. 
At the same time, I must confess that, personally, I was even more 
deeply interested in the present-day political and social problems 
which were presented to me during my visit, than by the most 
marvellous relics of the past at Thebes or Cairo. The effect of the 
British occupation upon the life of Modern Egypt was the question 
which I wished to study for myself; and, above all, I endeavoured 
to arrive at the truth about the real sentiments of the natives in 
regard to British ascendancy in Egypt. 

In Cairo I heard the matter discussed from every point of view, 
British, American, French, German, Austrian, and Egyptian, and the 
general result went to prove that British rule in Egypt had been a 
blessing to the whole country. Even prejudiced Frenchmen, who 
stopped their ears or ran away when military bands played ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen” along with the Khedivial Anthem, were reluctantly 
compelled to admit that, from a commercial point of view and from 
the point of view of security and settled government, the influence 
of Great Britian was an undoubted advantage; whilst impartial 
Germans and Italians and Austrians went a great deal further in 
their admissions. . 

In Cairo I met Major Macdonald—now commanding the 
expedition from Uganda—and climbed the Ghizeh Pyramid in his 
company. When our Egyptian guides knew who he was and that 
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he had spent some years of his life near the sources of the Nile, 
their interest and admiration knew no limits. They plied him with 
questions and showed a lively appreciation of the fact that Britain’s 
influence extended so far into the heart of Africa, and they hoped 
that soon it would be established all along the valley of the Nile 
from start to finish. Of course, the sentiments of guides count for 
very little, being usually determined by considerations of ‘‘ baksheesh,” 
but the opinions of intelligent sheikhs and natives, away from the 
tourists routes, where gifts are not anticipated, were equally favour- 
able. 

I remember, one day, going out from Luxor with a very intelligent 
young Egyptian, Hadji Ahmed Mohammed, whom we knew simply as 
‘* Hadji.” We rowed up the river to visit some sugar factories, and, 
on our return, walked through several villages where the feet of tourists 
were not wont to tread. At the entrance to one of these villages we 
were met by a small party of natives with a fine, stalwart, elderly man 
at their head, whom Hadji recognised as the village Sheikh. He asked 
us where we were going. Hadji said, “‘ To look round the country, as 
this gentleman wishes to see something of the life of the people.” 
“What does he expect to make out of that ?” said the sheikh; ‘‘ does 
his Government pay him to report onus?” ‘Oh, no,” said Hadji, 
“he makes nothing byit. On the contrary, it costs hima lot of money 
to come here and travel about.” ‘ But why does he wish to see this 
place—we have no temples or tombs here to show him?” ‘ No,” 
said Hadji, ‘‘ he knows that, but he wishes to speak to the people, to 
see them at work in the fields, to know what crops they grow, and to 
understand whether they are satisfied with the existing state of things.” 
“Then you can tell your friend,” said the sheikh, drawing himself up, 
“that we are more than pleased with the existing state of things. 
Formerly, we had no security and no justice. Now we have both. 
Formerly, we had no encouragement to labour, for if we worked hard 
and laid past something, it was taken from us by the pasha. We 
never knew what our taxes were, or when we might be called upon to 
pay them. Then, if a rich man did an injustice, the poor man had no 
remedy. Ifthe poor man carried his case to court, he would find the 
rich man there before him, sitting beside the judge, and directing his 
judgment. Tell your friend that we bless the Englishmen for coming 
here, for now we can enjoy the fruits of our labours, and we can rely 
upon justice. It is the truth that I have spoken.” All the other 
natives present endorsed the sheikh’s words, which were spoken with 
great deliberation and gravity, and with manifest sincerity. At other 
places we heard the same story, told in varying phraseology, but 
always to the same effect. Away from the intriguing centres at Cairo 
and Alexandria, there is only one opinion about the effect of British 
rule in Egypt. As another sheikh said at Ghizeh, “It will be a bad 
day for all of us if any other rule is established here again. Other 
nations have been here, and are here now, but you are the best for us, 
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for you do not consider only your own advantage, but the good of the 
Egyptian people also. Other nations only seek to gain some glory or 
advantage for themselves.” There is a great deal of truth in this 
observation which applies not only to England as compared with 
other nations in Egypt, but all over the world. We assist the people 
who live under our rule to better their own lot, and the Egyptians are 
now fully conscious of this fact. Take Dongola by way of illustration. 
One of the first things that was done there, thanks very largely to the 
efforts of Mrs. Knowles, the wife of the General Commanding in Cairo, 
was to send a great boat-load of seeds to the more impoverished parts 
of the province, where the natives, after being repeatedly plundered by 
the Dervishes, were so miserably ili-off that they were unable to 
purchase even the seeds which were necessary to plant their fruits and 
vegetables. Then, on a large scale, how much has been done, and is 
being done, to improve and regulate the irrigation works of the Nile, 
and to increase the cultivable area of Egypt. But these beneficent 
works have been so fully described by others, that it is not my purpose 
to dwell upon them now. 

At Cairo, I once met Slatin Pasha at a ball in the Ghezireh Palace. 
I told him that I had just been reading his book, and was deeply 
interested in it. ‘‘ Ah,” he said, looking round the ball room, “I was 
not thinking of balls then, or rather, as a happy thought struck him, 
“I was thinking of one ball all day long, for it was a heavy one, 
attached to my foot with a chain, and I was always wondering how I 
might get rid of it!” This led to a general conversation on ‘the 
subject of Slatin’s treatment by the Khalifa. ‘Do you know, Slatin 
Pasha,” said a brilliant American lady, who was sitting next him, 
‘there is one part of your book that I find it hard to believe.” ‘And 
what is that about?” said Slatin, anxiously. ‘‘Oh, about those 
numerous wives the Khalifa was always sending you. It is so hard to 
credit it all.” “‘ But I assure you,” said Slatin, ‘‘ he did send them all 
and many more than I spoke of in my book. Why do you not credit 
it!” ‘*Oh,” said the fair American, “I can quite believe he sent 
them, but I can hardly believe that you sent them all back!” 

And now for the sequel. While in Cairo, I conceived an idea 
that it would be a good thing to have an Egyptian Exhibition in 
London. It would serve two chief purposes, viz., to enlighten the 
British people in regard to the resources as well as the antiquities of 
Egypt, and also to bring the Egyptian people into closer touch with 
Great Britain and its institutions. Lord Cromer approved of the 
scheme, so did Sir Alfred Milner, Sir Elwin Palmer, Sir W. E. Garstin, 
Major-General Knowles, and everybody, English and American, with 
whom I discussed it. So when I came back to this country, I pro- 
ceeded to tackle everybody connected with Egypt, from Lord Rothschild 
downwards—I mean financially—in order to get them to support the 
scheme. They all approved of it theoretically, but only a few were 
willing to back it substantially. Mr. Hooley, to be sure, said “‘it was 
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a ripping scheme,” and promised me any amount of financial assistance, 
but when it came to a question of contributing {100 to preliminary 
expenses, Mr. Hooley had another engagement. I spent about twelve 
months endeavouring to raise the necessary funds, and had well nigh 
succeeded, but when I went to the Company with whom I was in 
treaty concerning the use of their grounds, they doubled the figures 
which they had first quoted to me, and made the whole thing impos- 
sible. What a pity it is there is not some ground in London in a 
central position which could be hired for exhibition purposes at a 
reasonable rate. So, after twelve months hard work, I had to give it 
up, having involved myself and my friends in several hundred pounds 
of expenses, I applied to Sir Michael Hicks Beach to see if nothing 
could be done to assist the scheme, but he referred me to the Egyptian 
Treasury ; on applying to the Egyptian Treasury, I was referred to 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach. I applied to other quarters, but it was all 
of no use, so the poor professional politican had to pay the piper 
without being in a position to call the tune. I still believe in that 
scheme, and trust it will come off successfully some day, but it nearly 
ruined me, and the treatment which I received at the hands of certain 
political personages (whom I had frequently assisted in various ways 
at critical moments) so disgusted me, that I have meanwhile retired 
from political life altogether, and so must subscribe myself hereafter as 


AN Ex-PROFESSIONAL POLITICIAN. 


Hylas 


This ever is my fear, lest love-beguiled | 
Some nymph should steal the Hylas whom I love, 
And I should seek him thro’ the woodland wild, 
And all in vain the wanton theft reprove. 

When I have seen him in the glassy stream 
Bend on the image of his countenance, 

And e’en as one led captive by a dream 

Watch languidly the ripples in their dance, 

Then have I caught him back, as tho’ methought 
Some nymph should woo him in his own despite ; 
For they but err, who deem the legends nought 
Of Hylas stolen by the water-sprite, 

And how a brook betrayed the young Narciss, 
Whose very beauty kept him poor in bliss. 


Percy OSBORN. 
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The Trail of the Bookworm 


CHRISTMAS comes but once a year, and when it does it brings a host of gaudy 
Christmas Numbers to storm our households and cause an untidiness that is 
not mitigated by any appreciable virtues. For the illustrations seem to grow 
more commonplace and puerile every year, the stories more impossible and 
wildly sensational. The old features are played out, and we are bored to death 
with the feeble jokes and high-coloured pictures we once thought so witty and 
brilliant. Yet, strange to say, we continue to buy this pitiful trash, which sells 
like hot cakes, and the reason is not far to seek. We buy it because it is cheap 
—a magic word which opens more British pockets than anything else in the 
world can! We look at the great flaring pictures, the long columns of letter- 
press, and we exclaim, puffed with pride, “‘ How wonderful! Is it not marvellous 
that it can be done for the money?” Our best appreciated authors are engaged 
to write the stories at big prices, and we cannot blame them if the matter they 
turn out does not reach a high literary level, considering that they know the 
money is paid for the value of their names rather than for the quality of their 
work, and that their fiction is required merely as padding to fill up the spaces 
between the different illustrations. 
* * * 


We are simply fascinated when we learn about the many processes required 
to perfect one of these pictures ; our amazement, even awe, at the production of 
so much at so small a price is unbounded. And this is all we consider, most of 
us. It does not occur to us that the pictures are scarcely worth a glance, and 
the literature provided, as substantial bread to the repast, is not up to the mark 
of our second-best writers ; in fact, that, as a rule, it is very poor stuff indeed. 
Think of the cheapness! The Englishman holds his breath at that word, is 
dazzled by it, and can look for nothing else. He is not daunted by the familiar 
term, “ cheap and nasty” ; he likes to get quantity for his silver ; he is sublimely 
unconscious that anything more is needed. It is very funny, and yet very 
depressing to those few of us who can see the degrading side of this curious 
craze. There is nothing more trying to the literary nerves than a railway book- 
stall at Christmas time. It positively shouts its vulgarity to the passer-by, forces 
itself upon his attention, jeers at his more refined taste, and blasphemes the very 
name of Literature. Worst of all, it points triumphantly to the undisputed reign 
of the Cheap Jack ! 


* * + 


Will the time ever come when we judge art on its own merits and not by 
pecuniary canons? That happy day seems so far off now that we scarcely dare 
speculate as to its possible arrival in the distant future, but we need not utterly 
despair. There are not wanting signs of revolt, indications that a surfeit of 
cheapness is beginning to cloy. Every few weeks attempts are made to popu- 
larize a new magazine, monthly or quarterly, that depends for its attractions on 
solid qualities and is not “ cheap,” either in price or matter. It is true these 
generally die of inanition after a short life, and are often marred by cranky 
conceits or by exhibitions of petty spite against their more successful and popular 
contemporaries ; but they are straws to point the way of a fresh wind and give 
us hope. Zhe Pageant and Parade, published two years ago by Messrs. Henry 
and Co., were instances of what can be done by enterprise and good taste 
combined, but as (so far as I know) the experiment has not been repeated, it is 
to be feared they did not meet with the encouragement they deserved. Never- 
theless, 1 have been to!d that the Pageant, offered then at 6s., has risen in market 
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value to the price of 15s., and no doubt it will become more valuable every year. 
This beautiful work of art, pictorial and literary, was edited by the late J. W. 
Gleeson White (whose death is a greater loss to letters than most persons are 
aware of) and C. Hazelwood Shannon, both men of high critical judgment and 
free from fads. They produced a volume that was a credit to their century, full 
of exquisite things by a member of our greatest, though lesser known, artists and 
writers, including Austin Dobson, Laurence Housman, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Angus Evan Abbott, Edmund Gosse, Gustave Moreau, George Frederick Watts, 
Walter Crane, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, P. Puvis de 
Chavannes, etc., etc. Will not some enterprising and artistic publishing firm 
repeat the experiment, and give us another chance with a Christmas Annual that 
we may be proud to show, years hence, to our childrens’ children ? 
. * + 


TuHE oldest and most primeval instinct of man is a passion and desire to own 
land, and it is not surprising, then, to find this trait which distinguishes the human 
unity displayed by each community or collection of human units. This land- 
hunger has gained for England the largest Empire that the world has ever seen, 
and, consequently, has caused her to be viewed with jealousy and envy by less 
fortunate nations. During the last fifteen years, a second factor has arisen to 
stimulate the community’s hunger for land—viz., commercial rivalry and the 
necessity to open up new markets in which goods may be sold. As Lord 
Salisbury, with thoughtful foresight, predicted some years back, the wars of the 
future will be those of tariffs. But the area of untapped markets has steadily 
decreased of late years till the only important country left is China. Round 
the country four Great Powers are assembled like vultures waiting for the 
carcass. The popular impression, fostered by the press, is that England has 
this year been worsted in a country in which, for years, she has had, and still 
has, the most important commercial interests ; and though, of course, it is 
impossible for us to know the reasons which dictate the policy of our 
Foreign Minister, the impression seems well founded. The book before us* 
is the most important that has appeared upon China this year, and one which 
will repay careful reading by everyone interested in the future of his 
country. The author has special qualifications for his task, for he has seen 
many years’ service in Burmah, and has stayed for a long time in China as 
special correspondent for the Z?mes, and as agent in connection with im- 
portant negotiations concerning railway questions. The book examines China 
mainly from three points—the economic, commercial, and political. 

The author points out that the English Empire do more than two-thirds 
of the trade with China, and that fourth-fifths of the exports and imports are 
carried on British ships. But he goes on to show that other nations are making 
a bold bid to supplant us, and that the English merchant, from lack of 
enterprise and energy, is aiding them to the best of his ability. But this has all 
been said before, so we will pass on to what concerns us perhaps more at the 
present time, and that is the opinion of an expert on the political position. 
We quote here his able summary of Russian policy :— 


The basis of Russian policy must always be kept clearly in mind. The position she 
desires elsewhere are as yet to be found, not on the Indian littoral or on the coast of China 
itself, but in the Extreme West and Extreme East; in the neighbourhood of Asia Minor and 
the Levant, in the Persian Gulfyand in the Japan and China seas—dominating bases for 
territorial aggression. The attention of British statesmen, military authorities and politicians 
who take an interest in national defence has been concentrated entirely on the north-western 
frontier of India. But has Britain no other Indian frontier? It has been obvious that, when- 
ever Russia chose to seize another opportunity to move forward, she would do so in the 
direction of the China or Japan Seas, and always in alliance with France. Russia has lately 
practically obtained Manchuria, holds Corka in a vice and at her mercy, and has sectred an 
immense length of littoral, with, not one, but many ‘ice-free’ ports—some of them purely 


* China in Transformation.” By Archibald R. Colquhoun. Demy 8vo, xii. + 388 pages. 
17 Maps and IIlustrations. Harper Brothers. 
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strategic. More than that, she to all intents and purposes dominates China at and from 
Peking. There is no disguising that fact. Those who have followed the history of the 
conquests of China, notably that accomplished under the Manchu dynasty, will nct need to be 
told that this domination of China by Russia at the capital weuld seriously effect British rule 
in India, and might even create a great danger forthe Empire. How much more now that 
France is the close ally of Russia! Wever should we lose sight of the facts that India is a 
conquered country, where discontent smoulders which may be fanned into conflagration by 
the neighbourhood of rival European “owers; that, as Rawlinson said, if England has a 
vulnerable heel it is in the East ; and that the stronger the ition of Russia in Asia ‘ the 
higher will be the tone she can command is discussing with us any question of European 


policy.’ 
The general position and England’s duty is as follows :— 


A few years hence European Russia will be linked to the Pacific. Her Siberian and 
Manchurian provinces will be joined through southern Manchuria with the Liaotung Peninsula. 
The hinterland of that peninsula will be traversed by railways, its great mineral wealth will 
have entered upon the initial stage of development. The strategic positions—Port Arthur, 
Talienwan, and Kinchau—held by Russia, guarding this hinterland and commanding the inland 
Chinese waters, anddominating Pekin and northern China absolutely, will have been com- 

leted. Corea will be held in a vice, to be dealt with later, Japan being meanwhile placated 
- an illusory free hand there, and being pushed southwards on the ‘‘ room for both” theory. 
Germany will develope her hinterland from Kiaochau, and, by reason of her position in Europe 
and in China, will be a hostage to fortune at that place, unless a fundamental change occurs 
bringing about an active working understanding between herself and England. France, in the 
south, the junior partner in the Franco-Russian alliance, will continue her political programme, 
which is to drive ina wedge—not necessarily a territorial one—between Burmah, and the Upper 
Yangtsze. She will also endeavour to hinder our connections, through the western and northern 
hinterlands of Hongkong, with Yunnan on the west and the Central Yangtsze on the north. 
Japan, having come to an arrangement with Russia regarding Corea, has acquired a hold upon 
Fukien province, with aspirations to a hinterland = that province, encouraged always by 
Russia. 
The next stage will be the Russian domination of Mongclia and, unless arrested by Britain, 
of Tibet also; and, should this come to pass, nothing can save north-western China down to 
the Yangtsze basin. 

Under such circumstances, it is a question of vital importance, a matter of life and death, 
for England to maintain and consolidate herself absolutely in the Yangtsze basin, which cannot 
possibly be done except by an effective occupation of the Upper Yangtsze, and by developing in 
every possible way our communications, along that water-way, and by the West River, from 
Hongkong, and by railway connection between Upper Burmah and, through that province, 
between India and Central China. 
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